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On Some Medical Aspects of Damp in Dwellings 
BY REGINALD MILLER, M.D., F.R.C.P 


Senior Physician to Outpatients, St. Mary’s Hospital, Paddington : Viediam to Paddington 
Green Children’s Hospital; late Hon. Sec. 


to British Medical Association Committee 


of Enquiry on Rheumatic Heart Disease in Children (1923-27). 


N thanking you for the honour of being invited 
]« read a paper before you to-night, may I say 

how welcome is the thought that the Royal 
Institute of British Architects has desired to hear 
a working member of the medical profession. 
Whatever may be the shortcomings of my own 
contribution to-night, it remains a fact that there 
are many matters which are of common interest to 
both the architectural and medical professions. Of 
these the question of damp in dwelling-houses 
affords perhaps the most important outstanding 
problem, but it is only one of many subjects in 
connection with the building of healthy homes in 
which an interchange of opinions might be helpful 
between those who design houses and those who 
treat the maladies that arise in those houses. 

The subject of the medical aspects of damp in 
dwellings is by no means an easy one. Clinical 
medicine is soon in difficulties when it is called 
upon to generalise, and I am anxious not to put 
before you views which are in any way extreme or 
exaggerated. Here I feel that I ought to explain 
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On Some Medical Aspects of Damp in Dwellings 
BY REGINALD MILLER, M.D., F.R.C_P. 


that my own work is that of a consulting and 
hospital physician, entirely unconnected with 
Public Health medical work. 

When we begin to consider the possible effects 
of damp in houses in predisposing towards ill- 
health, we are faced by two initial difficulties : 
first, what is to be the definition of damp ; and, 
secondly, how are the effects of damp to be 
differentiated from those of other possible factors 
with which it is often associated. 

Definition —I know of no definition of damp 
which is simple and practical enough for ordinary 
use. In the investigations which I have been 
directing for the last three years from the Padding- 
ton Green Children’s Hospital, and to which I 
shall allude briefly later, we have taken as our 
standard what appears as damp to an ordinary 
educated person not specially trained in sanitation. 
Thus we have judged chiefly by visible signs of 
damp on walls and ceilings, but also by rotting oil- 
cloth, mildew on unused articles, and damp in 
clothes in cupboards. We have done our best to 
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distinguish temporary damp from persistent damp, 
but it must be remembered that damp which is 
temporary in a rich man’s house is usually per- 
sistent in the case of the poor. 

Association of Damp with other Factors Prejudicial 
to HealthvThe ill-effects of damp in houses 
cannot be altogether satisfactorily differentiated 
from similar effects produced by other factors with 
which damp is often associated. Such associated 
factors are numerous. Chief of them is undoubt- 
edly cold; but there also have to be considered 
dampness of site and atmosphere, lack of sunshine, 
ill-ventilation, poverty, lack of cleanliness, and 
possibly underfeeding. Of the accompaniments of 
poverty the one least closely associated with damp 
appears to be overcrowding : possibly overcrowd- 
ing to some extent protects against the grosser 
forms of house-damp, though it brings in its train 
dangers of its own. 

In producing harmful effects the closest associate 
of damp is cold, as is shown by the fact that the 
diseases to which we think damp predisposes are 
those of cold climates and cold seasons of the 
year. Although in tropical countries, damp com- 
bined with heat has its dangers, in England, when 
we speak of the danger of exposure to damp, we 
virtually have in mind only cold damp. When 
an individual is exposed to damp, and at the same 
time, for some reason or other, cannot keep warm, 
it is then, we think, that the chief danger to health 
arises. ‘The association between damp and cold 
is in medical matters particularly close, a fact which 
is perhaps of interest to an architect. 

Again, closely connected with damp in houses 
must be dampness of site and of atmosphere. 
Before I finish I shall quote some facts which 
suggest that from the medical point of view the 
condition of the house is of more importanée than 
that of its site. Damp houses are, of course, likely 
to be numerous where the site on which they are 
built is damp, but I believe that it is safer to 
live in a dry house on a damp site than in a damp 
house on a dry site. 


HARMFUL ErFEcts OF Damp Hovwskss. 

I pass now to consider some of the diseases, or 
groups of diseases, in whose production we think 
that damp rooms play a part. Here I must lay 
emphasis on the fact that we regard damp as only 
one factor in the production of these maladies. 
We do not for a moment think that if there were 
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no damp houses these diseases would simply dis- 
appear ; but we do think that damp plays its part in 
their production and ina varying proportion of cases 
it plays an important part. Further, and sometimes 
still more clearly, damp may have a notably bad 
effect on some of these diseases when they have 
developed, making them more severe, more liable 
to recur, more difficult to control and to cure. 

1. Catarrhal Diseases of Children and Young 
Subjects.—The first group of diseases which we are 
inclined to attribute in part to damp in houses is 
that of the respiratory catarrhs, especially of young 
subjects, that is to say, colds in the head, coughs, 
sore throats, bronchitis, or even broncho-pneu- 
monia. These are, of course, microbic diseases, but 
it is thought that a combination of damp and cold 
does have a real influence in determining their on- 
set, presumably by lowering the patient’s resistance 
to infection, either locally or generally, temporarily 
or persistently. 

If we admit that in some indirect way damp 
houses predispose towards this set of ailments, we 
must take a further step and realise that we have 
not only to consider here the acute conditions which 
I have named, but also certain serious and common 
sequels. To take the chief example: the child 
who gets repeated colds with sore throats is more 
than likely to develop in time a persistent infection 
of the tonsils, a condition which we term “ chronic 
tonsillar sepsis.” Now, this is to us a very im- 
portant and undesirable condition, for it stands in 
close relationship to the rheumatic diseases and to 
some diseases of the heart and ears, and in more 
distant association with many other ailments, even 
including asthma and tuberculosis. To avoid 
giving you a view which is exaggerated or one-sided, 
let me emphasize again that damp houses and 
chronic tonsillar sepsis are only two out of many 
factors in the production of the diseases which | 
have mentioned. It is, however, fair to say that 
a large amount of the harm which is done by damp 
is through its influence in producing disease of 
the tonsils, and, further, that if no children | 
developed chronic septic tonsils these important 
diseases would diminish in frequency and severity. 

2. Chronic Rheumatic Diseases.—1 consider next 
another group of diseases, for which this country 
has an unenviable notoriety, namely, the chronic 
‘‘ rheumatic ”’ diseases. This group contains such 


disorders as lumbago and other forms of muscular 
types, and 


ce 


rheumatism,” neuritis of various 
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chronic and crippling diseases of joints. These are 
probably partly microbic and partly toxic in origin, 
but there is certainly a tradition held in the medi- 
cal profession, and perhaps even more strongly 
amongst the laity, that damp houses have an in- 
fluence here, tending to originate, to prolong, and 
exacerbate attacks. Here again the evil effects of 
damp are strongly reinforced by the action of cold, 
yet | think it is true to say that no one, medical or 
lay, who was much afflicted by any chronic “ rheu- 
matic ” disease would willingly go on living in a 
damp house. 

If we admit this relationship between damp and 
the chronic “‘ rheumatic ”’ diseases, it will be of 
interest to see the prevalence of these maladies in 
England. The Ministry of Health Report states 
that between one-seventh and one-sixth of all sick 
pay under the National Heaith Insurance scheme 
is paid on account of these complaints. So great 
is the economic loss from them that there is a 
movement on foot at the present time to arrange 
for Spa and other forms of expensive treatment 
for such panel patients. 

3. Acute Rheumatism of Children and Young 
Subjects—The third and last disease which I wish 
to mention is acute rheumatism, the infection 
popularly known as “ rheumatic fever.” This 
microbic disease particularly affects children and 
young people, and for this reason .it is sometimes 
called ‘‘ juvenile rheumatism.” This I will call it 
to-night, as it will serve to differentiate it in your 
minds from the chronic ‘‘ rheumatism ”’ of older 
people, of which I have just spoken. It is of great 
importance that you should realise that for our 
purpose to-night these two conditions, in spite of 
their similarity in name, are different diseases. 

The great importance of juvenile rheumatism 
lies in the fact that the microbe of this disease has 
the power of damaging the heart, thus producing 
incurable heart disease, usually of the sort known 
as “‘ valvular disease.” And this it does very 
frequently in young subjects : it is the one great 
cause of acquired permanent heart disease in 
children and people up to 35 years old. Further, 
these patients die of this heart disease which they 
acquire in early life. It is seldom that they die at 
once, but nevertheless, after the lapse of 10, 20, 
30 or even 40 years they die of this same heart 
trouble, and they die prematurely. ‘This, then, 
constitutes the great danger of the disease ; and for 
the rest I need only mention that the infection 
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commonly attacks children through the tonsils, 
through just the septic type of tonsils that I have 
already mentioned, and that in children it shows 
rather different symptoms from the rheumatic fever 
of adults, the joint trouble being little in evidence 
and the infection of the heart and of the nervous 
system (‘‘St. Vitus’s dance’’) particularly common. 

How much damage is done in this country by 
this disease it is difficult to state with accuracy. 

It is estimated that there are 50,000 children 
attending the State elementary schools with rheu- 
matic heart disease, and this number is almost cer- 
tainly too low. It is known that in London there are 
admitted each year to the special schools for physi- 
cally defective children some 300 instances of heart 
disease, and these schools admit only the very worst 
cases. In any children’s medical ward in a London 
hospital during the winter months it will be found 
that between one-quarter and one-half of the beds 
are occupied by rheumatic children, of whom about 
50 per cent. have permanent heart disease. As 
regards the annual mortality from rheumatic heart 
disease the recent Ministry of Health report esti- 
mates it as 25,000 deaths a year. If we accept this 
figure, probably a maximal one, we may compare 
it with the 40,000 deaths from tuberculosis and 
the 50,000 from cancer each year. If we remember 
that each of these 25,000 fatal cases has, on an 
average, been through five years of increasing 
invalidity and suffering before death occurs, and 
that most of them die long before old age is reached, 
we see something of the tragedy of this disease. 
Truly it is one of the great maiming and killing 
diseases of this country : and no country has more 
of it than ours has. 

Damp.—What, then, have damp houses to do 
with this disease ? We think they play a consider- 
able part in producing it and in making it, once 
established, more intractable, more likely, that is, 
to produce heart disease, and heart disease of severe 
grade. I cannot claim that this view is a univer- 
sally accepted tradition of the profession, but we 
think that we have succeeded in establishing its 
truth. It is no new conception. Dr. Poynton, the 
greatest living authority on juvenile rheumatism, 
has held this view for many years. Recently this 
particular point has been investigated on a large 
scale by a special committee of the British Medical 
Association set up under the chairmanship of Sir 
Humphry Rolleston to inquire into Rheumatic 
Heart Disease in Children. These investigations 
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were carried out in West London, Bath, Bristol, and 
Birmingham, and to these I can add the details of a 
further 150 cases examined during the past year 
at the Rheumatism Supervisory Centre at the 
Children’s Hospital, Paddington Green. I wish to 
give some of the results of our investigations to 
enable you to judge of the worth of our evidence, 
and to afford me the opportunity of putting some 
first-hand information on the subject of damp 
houses before you. 

Our proofs that living in damp houses predis- 
poses to juvenile rheumatism and to heart disease 
are as follows :— 

1. The germ of the disease attacks children 
through the tonsils, especially through chronic 
septic tonsils ; so that there is no difficulty in under- 
standing in what way damp might act, were it 
proved that it had the power. 

2. The disease is commonest in cold, damp 
countries like our own, and in them its prevalence 
increases in the cold, damp months of the year. So 
markedly is this the case that it is almost impossible 
to imagine that cold and damp play no part in its 
production and prevalence. 

3. The disease is much commoner in industrial 
towns than in rural districts, and is almost entirely 
confined to the poorer classes. ‘These facts seem to 
prove that the environment of the patient is an 
extremely important factor in the production of 
juvenile rheumatism. 

4. When we examine this environment to see 
what is the rheumatic factor, we find another inter- 
esting point, namely, that although the disease is 
one of the poor, it is in them least common in the 
very poorest. Hence we may conclude that desti- 
tution, squalor, and overcrowding are not the special 
factors concerned. And here I ought to say that 
juvenile rheumatism is not an infectious disease : 
that is, it does not spread from case to case. 

5. Then comes an important piece of evidence 
published in the Medical Research Council’s 
report. This showed that in the large Poor Law 
Residential Schools the disease was almost un- 
known, although the thousands of children in these 
schools came from the poorer classes in London. 
Now, in that overcrowding, squalor, destitution 
and the like do not seem particularly to produce 
juvenile rheumatism, it is not easy to see what 
factor in these children’s lives has been altered to 
produce this great change for the better unless it is 
their house, its site or condition. 

6. Taking, then, the sites of the homes of rheu- 
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matic children, it is found that they tend to be in 
low-lying areas and to follow water-courses. 'Tiiis 
was shown many years ago by a lady who is new 
Mrs. F. C. Shrubsall, but unfortunately her work 


was never published. More recently Dr. A. P. 
Thomson has shown how the rheumatic cases 
follow the streams running through the city of 
Birmingham, and I think we are going to find tie 
same thing in Paddington, where there are a canal 
and the buried West Bourne river. Such a dis- 
tribution of a disease immediately suggests that 
damp has some influence in its production. 

7. When we came to examine the houses of 
rheumatic children in West London, Bath, Bristol, 
and Birmingham, we found the same thing every- 
where, namely, that they were inclined to be 
damp. We found, averaging all cases, that in no 
less than 62 per cent. of instances the children 
were, when first attacked by rheumatism, living 
in obviously damp rooms. Recently I have been 
through 150 new cases in West London, and the 
proportion living in damp rooms has come out very 
nearly the same, namely, 58 per cent. Further, I 
have found that, taking a series of families which 
contained no rheumatic children, the proportion 
living in damp rooms dropped to 30 per cent— 
surely a significant difference. 

8. There is only one other point : is it the damp- 
ness of the site or of the house that matters? Of 
course the two must tend to go together, but I think 
the condition of the house itself is the more im- 
portant. Several facts suggest this. It is, for 
instance, easy to find rheumatic and non-rheumatic 
areas very closely adjacent to each other. In Eton 
town I am told there is plenty of juvenile rheu- 
matism : in Eton College and the two other big 
schools in the neighbourhood there is virtually 
none. The sites are not dissimilar: the characters 
of the buildings are very much so. In Paddington 
we found that the middle floors of the houses were 
less damp than the others, and that they provided 
the fewest cases of rheumatism. ‘This seems to 
show that the site itself is not all-important, and also 
suggests that the chief causes of damp are to be 
found in faulty construction and dilapidation rather 
than merely lack of ventilation for domestic damp 
of cooking and laundry. Again, Dr. V. Coates, of 
Bath, tells me that in Holland, where damp sites 
must abound, there is comparatively little juvenile 
rheumatism. The houses there are kept well heated 
and therefore dry. 

It was on such evidence as this that the Com- 
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mittee of the British Medical Association stated 
that they were impressed by the importance of 
damp dwellings in the production of rheumatism 
and heart disease in children, and, as will be in the 
remembrance of many here to-night, they ap- 
proached your Institute to consult your profession 
in the matter. 


I have now said something of the indictment 
against damp dwellings as it appears to the 
medical profession. It is, however, impossible to 
refrain from some comment. It cannot be doubted 
that, were there fewer damp houses, much and 
serious illness would be prevented. ‘The present 
state of affairs is certainly unsatisfactory, and can 
we feel any sort of assurance as to the future ? We 
are told that the building of residential houses is 
very largely out of the hands of trained architects, 
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and this hardly reassures us. Then as to the By- 
laws and Regulations of the Ministry of Health and 
Local Authorities, do they give us adequate pro- 
tection, or are we living in a fool’s paradise? If 
they are as valueless as our investigations suggest, 
should they be made more stringent, or would it 
be better to get rid of them and trust to the law of 
the land, which still runs, I am told, surprising as 
it may seem, that a house must not be damp ? 

We who know that this noble business of building 
houses may involve literally matters of life or 
death, have these difficulties and doubts in our 
minds, and to whom can we turn better than to your 
great and skilled profession? We cannot believe 
that the problem of the damp house in England is 
insoluble. With the two great professions of Archi- 
tecture and Medicine working together, could it 
not be solved ? 


Dampness in Houses 
BY MR. J. ERNEST FRANCK [F.]. 


HE first remarks to be made by a member of 

this Institute must be to thank, on behalf 

of all architects, the medical profession for 
bringing the subject of dampness in dwellings to 
our notice, and more particularly Dr. Reginald 
Miller for his paper. 

The subject has been before our Council, who 
have not only passed a resolution approving of a 
sub-committee investigating and reporting thereon, 
but by their action this evening desire to show their 
interest in the question of damp in houses and 
their wish to co-operate with the medical profession 
with a view to obtain better conditions in existing 
and future human habitations. 

I should like to deal firstly with the medical 
aspect from the general and public viewpoint. 

We find that medical evidence supports the view 
that health is the most potent cause of national 
prosperity, and the authority for certain of the 
following remarks is the Science of Ventilation and 
Open Air Treatment, the report of the researches 
carried out for the Medical Research Committee 
by Dr. Leonard Hill. 

There are many factors which determine the 
general health of a community, but if we take four 
principal ones, namely, locality or environment, 
proper feeding, occupation under healthy con- 
ditions, and housing, it would appear that environ- 
ment is a predisposing condition. 


E 2 


I think it may be assumed from evidence that 
dwellers in rural areas enjoy better health than the 
town dweller, even though they may live in more 
insanitary dwellings and on poorer food. ‘The 
determining factor is the open-air exposure, 
muscular exercise and adequate rest. 

The rural worker enjoys the stimulus of the sun 
and cool, moving air. 

The two great factors to health are sunshine and 
cool moving air. 

This means that the condition of living in a 
close confined atmosphere is detrimental to health. 

It is shown that, taking two classes of workers 
who are both well fed, namely, merchant seamen 
and coal miners, there is a higher mortality from 
all causes amongst seamen than with coal miners, 
and the reason given is that seamen occupy close 
overheated quarters, while mines in general are 
well-ventilated. 

A specific instance can be given of the higher 
mortality amongst Norwegian fishermen which has 
arisen since the introduction of motor boats with 
the confined cabin as against the open boat of 
former times. 

In the old days the fishermen used to occupy 
huts and walk about when in harbour, now the 
tendency is to live and sleep in the motor boat 
cabins for long periods as the motor boats allow 
of fishing all the year round. 
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Further, with persons living on the same diet 
and similar working conditions, statistics show 
that healthy conditions of housing give a higher 
average expectation of life, as the healthier sur- 
roundings promote a better appetite and digestion, 
and hence better health. 

As to the conditions under which occupation is 
carried on, it is clearly shown that in well-ventilated 
dry workshops the average mortality is lower than 
in humid and badly-ventilated buildings. 

If we consider the existence of the whole popula- 
tion of the country it is evident that the greater 
number of hours are spent in the dwelling, whether 
house or tenement. 

It will have been noted that in the cases quoted 
by Dr. Reginald Miller the higher percentages 
come from the basement, ground or upper storey 
of the converted tenement, i.e., a house which is 
subdivided or let out in floors. 

The following statistics are taken from the 
Medical Research Committee’s report already 
referred to. 


‘The ror revealed in London 
138,276 tenements. each of one room. ‘The 
population housed in them was 265,553, and of 
this quarter of a million persons 100,948 were 
children under ten years of age. 32,351 of 
these one-roomed tenements contained more 
than two persons. 

It was estimated in 1913 that 2,300,000 people 
in London are housed in tenements of one to 
four rooms. In the whole country it is estimated 
that eight million people are housed in one- to 
three-room tenements.’ 


census 


It is essential, therefore, that housing should 
receive every, if not the first, consideration of the 
community. 


I do not propose to discuss specific instances of 


damp or details of construction, but enumerate 
the principles which should be studied so as to 
ensure that the community is housed in dry 
dwellings. 

Dr. Reginald Miller has very wisely given no 
definition of damp: this must vary, because the 
comparative humidity of the atmosphere depends 
on the temperature. He has, however, said that 
he has in mind cold damp. 

First, let us consider these principles in relation 
to site. 

There is no doubt a soil which naturally drains 
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the surface water is a more suitable site for building 
than one which will retain the water or retard its 
percolation. 

The question of soil and its natural drainage ‘ias 
not received consideration in the developments of 
many cities, or part of cities, and Dr. Reginald 
Miller gives us particular instances. 

It can be shown that where the surface water is 
not easily drained away, such as a clay soil, there isa 
greater condensation of moisture, not only in the 
air but on the walls of buildings—hence a cooler 
atmosphere, colder buildings, and further, a less 
pure air. 

In building houses on such sites special pre- 
cautions should be taken to avoid the damp ground 
air penetrating the ground floor and the colour of 
the external facing material carefully considered. 

If we consider this question of cold damp in 
relation to the containing surfaces of a room, it can 
be ascertained that a wall which is damp has a 
much greater thermal conductivity than a dry wall, 
hence the reason for speaking of a cold damp. 

Again, a dry wall absorbs and gives off radiant 
heat better than a damp wall. 

In order, therefore, to keep the same temperature 
in a damp room as in a dry room, there must bea 
greater consumption of fuel. When the amount 
of fuel available for consumption is restricted, the 
natural inclination is to close up as many apertures 
as possible and stop the circulation of air. 

This will happen more particularly in the case of 
the manual worker, as he seeks for and requires a 
warm room after he comes in at night. ‘This is 
because of the great expenditure of energy by day. 

Now the first essential in living room or work- 
shop is a free circulation of air, which in a humid 
climate such as ours tends to remove excess of 
moisture and therefore allows a more even cooling 
of the body and easier respiration. 

If these conditions are present, the breathing 1s 
slower and deep, hence better health, but damp 
surfaces mean that while more heat is absorbed the 
natural ventilation of the material is restricted, and 
the human tendency in its endeavour to obtain 
warmth is to further restrict ventilation and help to 
bring about, from loss of appetite, both underfeed- 
ing and improper feeding. 

It will therefore be seen that damp is one of the 
initial causes of much ill-health. 

Damp, whether temporary or permanent, in 4 
building may result from one or more defects of a 
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combination of two or more defects which alone 
might not cause damp to such a degree as to be 
noticeable. 

The site may be badly chosen with respect to 
natural drainage, or where there is no alternative 
but to build in a damp situation no effective pre- 
cautions are taken to either drain the site or to 
introduce a non-conductive layer between soil and 
ground floor. 

Or, again, no effective method is adopted of 
removing as far as possible from the foundations 
the rain water which falls on the structure. 

The building should have an effective damp 
course in the walls and an effective damp resisting 
covering under the building. 

The walls and roof of the structure must resist 
the weather and be designed to withstand the 
most intensive or penetrating rain in the locality 
in which the building is situated ; this means that 
whilst dryness of buildings should be uniform, 
that the intensiveness of the measures to effect 
that result will differ in various localities. 

Your attention is drawn to the importance of 
each dwelling receiving as much sunlight as 
possible, and the insistence of free currents of air, 
both in and around the building. 

Let me give two generalisations : 

Light is the most universal and potent natural 
germicide and purifier. 

The drying and cooling effect of wind is enor- 
mous, and the air is practically never still out of 
doors in the open country. 

These requisitions are not only met by restricting 
the number of houses per acre but require a proper 


‘ distribution of the houses so as to ensure that no 


pockets of still air are retained about the dwellings. 
Hence the necessity for town planning and a proper 
distribution of the buildings. 

It likewise entails that the house or building 
is planned internally to effect a similar purpose, as 
even with a structure adequate to resist damp, 
bad disposition of its parts may not give effective 
ventilation. 

The house should be built and finished so that 
whilst resisting the weather it retains the requisite 
degree of warmth. 

This entails a selection of material, and as brick 
has a lower conductivity than any concrete, more 
particularly those made with ballast, or any stone 
aggregate, there is no doubt that the traditional 
methods of building have, up to the present, 
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proved superior to all alterriative methods of 
construction. 

It also means that the material selected should 
have, consistent with strength, a relative high 
porosity which allows a deeper penetration of air 
currents, that is a quicker drying structure. 

By applying the principles previously enun- 
ciated it follows that thatching or tiling for roofs 
is preferable to slating, and that relatively porous 
lime plasters are superior to hard and close texture 
wall coverings. 

Precautions must be taken to prevent the pene- 
tration of the weather through roofs. Simplifica- 
tion of the roof plan is the first consideration, 
many meretricious features only detract from the 
weather resisting qualities of a roof. 

It must be remembered that the greater number 
of residential dwellings, either houses or flats, 
are not built under the supervision of an architect, 
and the majority of houses are not built from 
architect’s designs. 

In most instances the development of our cities 
and towns has been without architectural plan or 
design ; very often not only haphazard but contrary 
to the best interests of the community. 

The Royal Institute of British Architects has 
set out and upheld the best traditions both of town 
planning and the ultimate development of the site 
when built on in respect of the relationship of one 
structure to another. 

It can be instanced that the established policy 
of this Institute has been to limit the height of 
building in towns and cities, to forward the 
best methods of construction, to establish the 
most scientific methods of sanitation, and their 
policy has been based on the principle that all 
habitations should have as much sun as possible and 
also that there should be as far as possible the most 
free circulation of air around the buildings. 

The development of building cities and the con- 
struction of buildings are in most instances the 
subject of Public Health Acts and building bye-laws 
or regulations, but it does not necessarily follow 
that we, as a body, agree with all the various details 
of these Acts and regulations. 

The building by-laws and regulations should 
ensure a certain standard of health being conserved 
to the community without interfering with the free 
scope of design and construction. 

Not only have the Institute upheld the best 
traditions in relationship to the foregoing principles 
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but in recent years it has contributed in a material 
manner. Let me instance two specific cases. 

In our national housing policy the Council of the 
Institute has adopted a scale of fees which means 
that an Architect does not receive a remuneration 
commensurate with his services, and only just 
recently Mr. Guy Dawber, A.R.A., our immediate 
Past President, has been chiefly responsible for 
inaugurating and inspiring the Council for the 
Preservation of Rural England, which, no doubt, 
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will become one of the great factors in the develop- 
ment of our rural life. 

I feel sure that I am voicing the feelings of our 
members in thanking the medical fraternity for 
their interest in the betterment of housing, and 
expressing the view that the co-operation of our 
professions must help to better the health and the 
prosperity of our country by the insistence of those 
essential principles I have briefly outlined in civic 
development. 


Discussion 


THE PRESIDENT, Mr. WALTER TAPPER, A.R.A., IN THE CHAIR. 


Mr. H. D. SEARLES-WOOD [F.] proposed the vote 
of thanks, which was seconded by Mr. Alan E. Munby [F.]. 

Sir HUMPHRY ROLLESTON, Bart., K.C.B. 
(Regius Professor of Physic, Cambridge): May I say 
that the two Papers which have just been read have. to 
my mind, admirably represented the requirements of the 
medical profession, and the very ample methods, as 
Mr. Franck has shown, which may be employed to meet 
those requirements. 

With regard to the technical points dealing with juvenile 
rheumatism, I shall not attempt to go over again the 
ground which Dr. Miller has so admirably covered, and 
if there are any points which he has left out, I am sure my 
colleagues on that committee—Dr. Poynton, Dr. Haw- 
thorne and Dr. Thomson—will be able to supply such 
hiatuses. Dr. Miller showed that rheumatism comes 
third—after tuberculosis and cancer—as a killing disease. 
And I would point out that rheumatism is not the only 
disease which has been definitely proved to depend on 
damp. Some very interesting observations have been made 
at Utrecht, by a Professor Storm van Leeuwen, showing 
that in damp places fungi and yeasts grow in blankets 
and sheets, so that an unfortunate person who is sensi- 
tized to react to those fungi by asthma, is particu- 
larly prone to have an asthmatic attack when he goes to 
bed. If damp is excluded from houses there will be a 
consequent diminution of suffering, particularly at night, 
in people who are subject to asthma 

It requires no imagination to see the importance of 
efficient lighting, because, as Mr. Fran pointed out, 
light isa killer of germs. You know, also, the importance of 
thorough ventilation, which he 
ness of the house. And here I would like to raise a point. 
It is whether the condition of cold and damp owes its 
harmfulness in any considerable degree to cold. My 
impression is that warmth corrects damp, but that if vou 
have dryness and cold it is not necessarily 
producing condition. It course, that 
extreme cold, and especially a sudden chill, may reduce 
a person’s resistance ; but with regard to a house that is 
cold and dry, the question is whether the coldness is of 
real importance apart from the damp, and whether the 
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advantage of warmth is not largely because it removes 
the damp. 

The PRESIDENT then put the vote of thanks, which 
was carried by acclamation. 

Dr. F. J. POYNTON, F.R.C.P. (Physician to Univer- 
sity College Hospital and to the Children’s Hospital, 
Great Ormond Street): I think it is a great thing that the 
medical profession and the architectural profession should 
meet together on behalf of children to see what they can 
do to prevent the development of heart disease in children, 
a form of heart disease which may begin as early as three 
years of age, and which reaches its maximum at the tenth 
year, or about that time, either killing the child or leaving 
its traces in later life. One form of heart disease we know, 
of rheumatic origin, affecting women particularly, 1s 
likely to prove fatal at just about the time when women 
reach their maximum usefulness, that is to say, when they 
are mothers of families, and are needed by their husbands 
and children. Just at that time the heart begins to break 
down, and, often enough, such women become invalids 
and die. That form may begin at 5 years of age, or 6 or 
7 or 10 years of age ; and anything which we can do to 
prevent these occurrences must be good work for the 
nation and for the whole world. The medical profession 
are intent on this problem of how to prevent the occurrence 
of rheumatism in children. ‘They have a great work to 
do in educating the public, and educating themselves also, 
ina thorough knowledge of what causes, or may cause, this 
dise ase. 

There are great difficulties on the architectural side, if 
I follow correctly these two sentences: ‘ It must be re- 
membered that the greater number of residential dwellings, 
either houses er flats, are not built under the supervision 
of an architect, and the majority of houses are not built 
from architects’ designs. In mest instances the develop- 
ment of our cities and towns has been without architec- 
tural plan or design ; very often not only haphazard, but 
contrary to the best interests of the community.”’ I cannot 
help thinking that a steady and constant working away on 
this point must bring about some improvement, and that 
architects should have some say in the building of houses 
for children and grown-ups. Just as we, as doctors, are 
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struggling to get the public to understand the real meaning 
of heart disease in children, so have you, as architects, a 
big duty to perform in struggling to get your rightful 
position on this question. I think the two together—your 
great Institute and the powerful medical profession—if 
thev only hold on and keep to the point, and do not wander 
from one side to the other, and do not quarrel among 
themselves, will achieve improvement. When they get 
that improvement there will be less heart disease, and they 
will save children many hours of suffering, and will pro- 
long many lives, and so make this a happier world to 
that extent. That is the great point and purpose of this 
meeting. 

[ have no particular knowledge of damp. I have studied 
rheumatic heart disease in children for thirty years, and I 
have been led to conclude that damp is a factor. I have 
seen so many cases that if you were to bring me statistics 
intended to show that damp was not a cause I should be 
sceptical, and if doctors did so, I should laugh at them, 
because the evidence I have is quite sufficient for me. I 
do not say damp is the exciting cause of the disease, but I 
say a child who has once had rheumatism, if he lives in a 
damp house, will not do well. I have seen families, 
coming from the country, put into wretched buildings in 
town and being then crippled by rheumatism and other 
diseases allied to rheumatism. 

Mr. H. D. SEARLES-WOOD [F.], chairman of the 
Science Committee : The Science Committee have under 
consideration some valuable answers to their question- 
naire, but Mr. Franck could not make use of them to-night 
because they have not yet been considered and dealt with. 
We are taking the greatest care in dealing with these 
questions, and we hope good results will accrue from them. 

With regard to the question of bye-laws, the Building 
Acts Bye-laws are a protection to the public from the 
structural point of view. They do not deal very much with 
the construction of buildings from the health point of 
view, and it is a very difficult thing, as we have found, to 
get the district surveyor to help us to condemn a building 
which is not structurally unsound but is damp and other- 
wise bad from the health standpoint. 

Another thing I should like to say is this—and I do not 
want to hurt anybody’s feelings—that the stunt building 
which we have had since the war is leading up to another 
bad condition of things. I think the very small dimensions 
of the houses, and sometimes their planning, are going to 
produce very bad conditions indeed. You can understand 
a man who has to occupy a living room which has three 
doors to it, finding it difficult to get a place to sit in which 
is out of the draught, so that he tries to block up avenues 
for the entrance of air as much as possible. 

With regard to some of the modern schemes of flat 
roofs, they are absolutely unfitted for our climate. I have 
known buildings in which the upper rooms are almost 
unoccupiable when they have only a flat roof over them. 

I do not want to go into the question of zsthetics, but 
the casement window has been found very difficult as a 
means of keeping a room dry. If the wind is in one direc- 
tion, driving the rain in, you cannot have ventilation that 
way, for you are obliged to shut the window. 

The PRESIDENT then called on Dr. C. O. Haw- 
thorne to address the meeting. 
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Dr. C. O. HAWTHORNE: Perhaps the most inter- 
esting general aspect of this discussion is that it affords an 
indication of the lines along which preventive medicine 
has to travel. The wisdom of the ages has formulated the 
maxim: Prevention is better than cure, and this truth is 
particularly recognised by the medical profession, and 
has been urged upon public attention on many occasions 
and in many directions. But there is widely in the public 
mind a notion that the prevention of disease is particular- 
ly—or evenentirely—the business of themedical profession, 
We heard a celebrated question asked some years ago: 
“* Certain diseases are preventable ? Then why are they not 
prevented ? ’? And out of that there arises in some people’s 
minds a kind of reflection upon the efficiencyand the intel- 
ligence of the medical profession. Now, when the question 
is examined it becomes increasingly conspicucus that the 
prevention of disease cannot be accomplished entirely by 
the medical profession; that while the medical profes- 
sion has to play a large part—responsibility for the general 
welfare of the community must be so widely distributed 
that no citizen can completely absolve himself from any 
defect in schemes for the prevention of disease. Further, 
there is a larger ambition than the prevention of disease 
namely, the promotion of health. It is manifest that 
in order that these two ideals may be secured there must 
be provided agencies and influences which it is not the 
particular business of the medical profession to supply— 
such matters as we have been discussing here to-night, 
for example: the avoidance of damp, and the provision 
of pure air, pure food, pure water, cleanliness both 
municipal and individual, and opportunities for the 
healthy recreations of children and the more robust 
activities of adults. ‘The provision of these immediately 
raises questions which are not strictly medical questions ; 
it raises questions which relate to economics, to ethics, 
and to politics. In short, the supply of such agencies 
depends on the existence of intelligent public health 
authorities which, in their turn, depend upon a determined 
and informed public opinion. 





Again, the prevention of disease and the promotion 
of health on a large scale brings to us this conviction: 
that as we demand expert information for this purpose, we 
are obliged to look for some of that expert information 
to professions other than the medical profession. There is 
a conspicuous example just now. Those of you who attend 
to such items in the public prints will have seen an account 
of a congress which has been recently held in Calcutta to 
deal with tropical diseases generally, and malaria in par- 
ticular. Here we have a disease an expert knowledge of 
the causation of which is confidently supplied by medical 
investigations and discoveries. But in order to get that 
expert knowledge made practical you have got to educate 
the community into appreciating the fact that the disease, 
malaria, is communicated by mosquitoes, and that these 
mosquitoes breed in stagnant pools. And here I come to 
the point I wish to use as an illustration—namely, that 
even the expert medical knowledge plus the educated 
community is not sufficient, for you have to get a specially 
educated and trained body of engineers, who can conduct 
their operations in such a way as to prevent the condi- 
tions under which mosquitoes breed. That instance 
furnishes us with an analogy of the very problem which 





is before us to-night. We have to establish, presump- 
tively, that a cause of rheumatism is recognised, that 
that cause must be driven into the public conviction, 
and, having established those two propositions, we still 
need, as Dr. Miller has come to say to-night, the expert 
advice, guidance and co-operation of another profession 
—namely, that which is particularly represented in this 
Therefore we come to this conclusion: that, 


be said that in the pre- 


room. 
broadly and generally, it may 
vention of disease and the promotion of health—and I 
am anxious to insist on this second point, because our 
ambition should not only be rave and obvious 
diseases away, but to secure vigorous, 
and therefore happy and contented, people—the most 
effective agency is the establishment of a healthy environ- 
ment. No doubt there are specific means of preventing 
particular diseases, such as the employment of vaccination 
to prevent small-pox, but even in diseases which are 
recognised to be due to germ infection, as, for example, 
tuberculosis, the most effective means of setting up 
opposition in the individual and in the community is the 
establishment of individual vigour and individual health, 
in order that, though germs may be present, the resistance 
of the individual may be effective against any successful 
attack by the micro-organisms. ‘That, I take it, is the 
general proposition out of which Dr. Miller’s specific pro- 
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posals arise : we want to establis 
in order that we may get an “ Ar ”’ nation. 

Dr. Miller then proceeds, wisely I think, to take a very 
limited part of the field, concentrating his attention, first 
of all, upon our houses. He suggests that damp in the 
home is a prejudicial factor, and, stil! narrowing his field, 
he enquires whether damp is not an agency in the produc- 
tion of rheumatism. And when he has got to this point 
he is immediately up against a demand for definitions. 
What is damp? What is rheumatism? He has not 
ventured to give us a precise definition of what he means 
by damp, and in that I think he has shown his wisdom 
: arently said to 








and his prudence. Dr. Miller has apy 
himse!f, ‘‘ We know damp when we see it; anc 
need, therefore, that we should split hairs for the purpose 
of producing a perfect scientific d ition of it.” 

Then Dr. Miller comes to a de tion of his term 
rheumatism.’ Probably, if this were a purely medical 
audience, we should have quite an energetic discussion 
whether all the conditions which Dr. Miller has included 
in the term can or cannot be justified. But this, at all events, 
is certain : that in children rheumatism, instead of appear- 
r the youngster to rest 
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in bed, is a subtle and insidious disease, so far as overt 
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manifestations are concerned, 
disease in the sense that its weight fal 

the heart and preduces permanent damage, so that these 
children are handicapped for the rest of their lives, and 
their lives are brought to a premature conclusion. That 
story does not make such an appeal to the public mind as 
does that of an epidemic of scarlet fever or of diphtheria 
or other infectious disease, where, in the course of a 
short time, a number of children, or adults, are attacked 
and many die. Rheumatism has not this crowded and 
dramatic qualitv. The story often is that the child who 
is brought with heart disease, which we know has been 
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produced by the rheumatic poison, has never—so the 
mother will say—-had rheumatism at all. By that she 
means that it has not had pains in the joints. But jt 
has had tonsilitis, or ‘“‘ growing pains,” or St. Vitus’ 
dance, or some other manifestations cf what doctors 
know to be rheumatism. And, as a result of this, the 
child’s heart is crippled. As Dr. Poynton has said, there 
are thousands of these cases every year. Surely here is 
a great motive, both for the medical profession and 
everybody else who can help, to do something to prevent 
this terrible scourge and save the lives and the usefulness 
of large numbers cf children. 

It is when we get hold of the causes of diseases that we 
have obviously the means of prevention in our own hands. 

Dr. A. P. THOMSON (Birmingham) : I do not want 
to refer very much to what has been said ; broadly, what 
it comes to, from our point of view at all events, is that 
We accept the conclusion that dampness predisposes to 
rheumatism. My own work—I will not, at this hour, 
refer to it in detail—led me to the conclusion, in Bir. 
mingham, that the site was of more importance than the 
house, but I admit that the further evidence I have 
obtained since, and the analogies which Dr. Miller quoted, 
lead me to believe now that it is merely a fortuitous occur- 
rence at Birmingham, and that probably individual 
houses are of more importance than the site. But I do 
not want to cloud the issue with any obscurity, and |] 
accept Dr. Miller’s conclusion. 

The really important thing is, what can we do about 
it? ‘Those who have so far addressed us have not made 
any very practical suggestion as to what can be done. 
As regards the future, I suppose it will be possible for 
our professions to make representations to the proper 
authority, that authority, I suppose, being the Ministry 
of Health, that the building of new houses, particularly 
on a large scale, and especially in urban areas such as 
that from which I come, should not be carried through, 
in view of the danger to the public health, without proper 
architectural advice, both in the building of the houses 
and in the laying out of the site. Whether we could 
properly take that step with advantage now or later, I do 
not know. But that only concerns the future. At pre- 
sent we are an impoverished country, and the vast 
majority of people living in it will go on living in very 
unsatisfactory houses. It is impossible to build new 
houses for them in a generation ; so if we make that sug- 
gestion in the interests of our heirs, what can we do now? 
What can we do in the interests of the children who are 
now one and two years of age? I am satisfied, from my 
observations, that a large number of these houses, which 
have broken out like a rash on the country-side, are very 
insanitary houses for children. There is one estate in 
Birmingham where | have seen more rheumatic children 

-it has only been built over for three years—than I have 
seen in any other part of the city. 

Every one has congratulated Dr. Miller on his caution, 
but I propose to reprove him for that caution in failing 
to give us a definition of damp. I want to sav to you 
that before anything practical can be done we must be 
supplied with a definition of dampness, one which can 
be put into an Act of Parliament. We must be able to 
tell a public authority what constitutes damp in a house 
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in the eyes of the medical profession. It would be an 


imricnse advance in this subject if architects would 
sugeest a form of words which would define dampness 
for the purpose of action being taken by a public authority. 


Otherwise it is difficult to see how a public authority will 


be able to act. If there is no broad definition there wil! 
be variations in the standard obtaining in different 
places 


am faced with this problem in regard to the attitude 
of civic life to rheumatism. In Birmingham we are 
making an index of streets, in order to see how many 
rheumatic cases occur in different streets. If we geta 
bad street in this respect, we propose to have it particu- 
larly examined in regard to the nature of the housing in 
it. We have started on one street. In it there are 30 
and there have been 25 cases of rheumatism from 
it in one year. It is not such an easy problem as might 
be imagined. I went down that street with an architect 
friend, and I said, ‘‘ Here are these houses, and they all 
seem to be damp. What would you do toimprove them ?”’ 
He looked at them, and he said, ‘‘ God alone knows !”’ 
That is all the help I got from him. We must be more 
practical. Can anything be done by, for instance, install- 
ing central heating ? Can anything be done by means 
>? | admit it is a difficult problem 


houses, 


of structural alterations ? 
to put to you, because, naturally, it will vary from place 
to place, and cases will vary, with you as they did with 
us. But when the Science Committee publishes its 
report, we should like some definite opinion on what 
can be done for these places. Before anything in a large 
way is done I should like to try an experiment. In 
Birmingham we have an interesting experiment in housing. 
There exists a society, which arose out of the Copec, 
workers in religion, in which people are invited to put 
money at the disposal of the society, and are guaranteed 
4 per cent. interest. They buy rather dilapidated 
property in the city and restore it, and get architects to 
help them, and they make this property fit for people to 
live in. They have paid their way, and they have 
enormously improved the condition of hundreds of 
houses in the slums of Birmingham. I think I could 
interest that Society in the question we have before us 
now to-night, but before interesting them I should like 
the architects to assure me it would be possible to do 
something for these damp houses. If I could get that 
assurance to-night, then, at all events in my area, I could 
proceed, and perhaps I could get something done. 

Mr. ALAN E. MUNBY [F.]: As regards damp in old 
buildings, the first thing Dr. Thomson has to see to is to 
get a repeal of the Rent Restriction Act. People who 
have old property are receiving, generally, very inadequate 
rents for it, and if they are to spend money on repairs they 
must have some better and more adequate return. We 
all, as architects, know it is possible to remove damp from 
dwellings, in the vast majority of cases, if sufficient money 
is spent on them ; but I think you will agree with me 
our problem is to get the landlord or the property owner 
to put his hand in his pocket sufficiently to restore the 
Property in a proper way. You can cut damp courses 
and repair roofs, but it takes money, and very often much 
more money than the owner is prepared to spend. ‘That 
is the root of the trouble with regard to general repairs. 
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As to new buildings, I agree it is lamentable that all 
this public money should be spent on property which is 
not structurally sound. Itis a most parsimonious attitude 
to take up, but it is the kind of thing we do in this country. 
If we can save twenty pounds a house in building, we 
don’t care how much we shall have to pay for repairs in 
twenty years’ time. I agree that everything should be 
structurally correct when it is first put up, which is not the 
case at the present time. 

There are one or two things I would like to see investi- 
gated which architects and scientists know little about. 
One is the porosity of materials. Mr. Franck said bricks 
should be porous. But my view is that buildings which 
kept out the wet 10 or 15 years ago do not keep it cut now, 
and I have heard others say the same thing. Whether it 
is that we are, as Mr. Shaw suggests, coming to the end 
of our 33 years cycle of damp weather and that we shall 
get more sun, I do not know. The difference may be 
due to the quality of the bricks, but it is not always so, 
because it has occurred in old buildings which have 
suffered in that way. 

Reference has been made to the existence of fungus 
as aresult of damp. That is one of our great scourges, 
and, incidentally it concerns the question of damp houses 
very much. If you have a damp house, vou are almost 
certain to get dry rot in defective timber, and when it is 
there it means that the house will be kept moist. Fungi 
take up moisture from the atmosphere and keep it, so 
that moisture which, in other circumstances, would 
evaporate remains permanently and keeps the surround- 
ings damp. Apart from that, the detriment to the struc- 
ture is enormous. ‘That matter of dry rot is not being 
systematically investigated in this country. ‘The Indus- 
trial Research Department, which was approached by 
the Council of this Institute some 15 years ago, on this 
subject has not done anything, is not doing anything, and 
up to a few weeks ago at all events, it was not intending to 
do anything on that subject. There are investigations 
going on in one or two other centres, but only on a small 
scale. We want a large-scale investigation, and also 
research, into the causes of damp in materials, such as 
bricks, and some means of discovering whether bricks 
as made now are suitable for their respective purposes. 

Dr. J. BONELL HOWELL (M.O.H. Hammersmith) : 
I have listened with a great deal of interest to the papers 
which have been read to-night, and I have derived a good 
deal of instruction, particularly from the architectural 
point of view. I am a medical officer of health in one of 
the Metropolitan boroughs, and I have to deal with the 
particular subject being discussed this evening, dampness, 
in a practical way. <A few vears ago, at a meeting on the 
question of tuberculosis, I heard a very eloquent speaker 
say that environment—meaning housing—had very little 
to do with the spread of tuberculosis. That astonished 
me, as it did many of the other people present, and I was 
pleased to hear that opinion vigorously contradicted. I 
am one of those who believe that many diseases, not only 
heart disease and various forms of rheumatism, are spread 
by the conditions under which people live, but that many 
of the other chronic infections are certainly fostered by 
such conditions ; that they are also actually spread by 
direct infection, as well as helped by the lowered resistance 
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of the people who live in those surroundings. This 
dampness exists particularly in basements. A _ large 


number of the houses in my particular area have base- 
ments ; many of them are constructed on old brick fields, 
the soil of which has been excavated in times past for its 
usefulness for building. It is low-lying land, and when- 
ever there is a heavy rainfall it is difficult for the storm 
water to find its way out, and it floods the basements. 
We have to send for our engineer to bring his staff to clear 
it up ; and, of course, it leaves dampness in the basement. 
Last July we had a bad experience of that kind ; there was 
water in basements to a depth of 3, 4 and 5 feet, and fur- 
niture and bedding were destroyed. Many of the beds 
were old flock mattresses which could not be used agair 
after this. By the kindness of friends in the borough we 
were able to replace these with new beds. People living 
below in these places are not only always in contact with 
a damp atmosphere, but they are constantly using artificial 
light. A previous speaker asked whether we have a 
definition of dampness ; I do not know that that is really 
necessary. We have a public health law in London, 
which provides a method for dealing with it, and my 
sanitary inspectors, and others in London, are constantly 
serving notices for this fault, requiring the owner of the 
property to remove and remedy the cause It is easier to 
think of that than to do it. It is difficult te cure damp- 
ness. It has been suggested that you can put damp courses 
in this kind of property, but I think that speaker is some- 
what optimistic : 

In dealing with new property I think it should be com- 
pulsory to put some adequate damp course in every house. 
[‘‘ It is.”’] It is supposed to be, but I had occasion, for 
my council, to visit districts in the suburbs of London 
where building was in progress. We have put up 600 
houses in Hammersmith, and Mr. Franck and others had 
something to do with the lay-out, and damp courses were 
put there. But there are hundreds, thousan¢ 
round London, put up under subsidy system by private 
enterprise, houses which have been practically thrown 
up—a field one week, a row of houses the next. In such 
houses J have seen what is alleged to be a damp course, 
some quite inadequate felting, which, I have no doubt, 
will disappear in a few vears, and those houses will be 
as damp then as the houses in Hammersmith, except that 
they will not have basements. 

Children should not have to live in houses such as ] 
have described; houses should be built under proper 
planning and proper supervision, so that conditions such 
as I and my colleagues meet with in London should not be 
repeated in other places. 

Dr. CHARLES PORTER (M.O.H., St. Marylebone): 
I believe Dr. Miller has not given us a definition of damp- 
ness because he is net certain of the form of words to 
use. The kind of house he desires to condemn, I gather, 
is cne in which the atmosphere is continually moist. It 
is not only from the site of the house such moisture may 
come ; the materials of which the building is constructed 
may contribute, as well as the contents, the belongings 
of the people, their clothing and even their bodies. If 
these be sources, then the architect cannot help very 
much so far as existing houses are concerned, though, 
as pointed out, they can interfere with such dampness 
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as may arise from the site by introducing damp-proof 
courses. ‘These alone will not protect against dampness 
and moisture in the house, and consequently will not 
protect against rheumatism, even supposing an association 
between these conditions. I entirely agree that people 
should not be asked to live in damp houses. Having 
abolished dampness, however, that without improve- 
ments in other directions, in social conditions for 
example, we shall ever be able to get rid of rheumatism, 
I very much doubt. 


Mr. HORACE CUBITT [A.]: I had no knowlec 


ge, 
sir, that I should be called upon to speak here to-night, 
and I have no prepared remarks to offer. Dr. Miller 


asked, I think, what we are doing with regard to the 
bye-laws to remedy dampness, etc. Until I heard \lr. 
Franck’s paper I thought of damp-proof courses, walls 
which resist damp, and roofs which resist damp ; but 
Mr. Franck extended my thoughts very considerably 
to a much more interesting side of the question when he 
referred to the prevention of damp by the detailed 
planning and cross-ventilation of the house. I at once 
realised that here was an aspect of the question which is 
not covered at all, as far as I am aware, by any Building 
Acts or Bye-laws in the country. You have, then, to 
depend on the knowledge and skill of the man who designs 
the house. We have, all over the country, requirements 
that we shall put damp-courses in wa!ls, but there is no 
requirement in ordinary districts that you shall provide 
air space at the side of the building, though there is a 
requirement about the back and the front. The Building 
Act in London, and bye-laws throughout the country will 
make you provide a space at the rear, but there is nothing 
to say you shall through-ventilate vour house in your plan. 
And though in the average house you through-ventilate 
it by your planning on the ground storey, in many small 
houses there is no through-ventilation on the first storey, 
So I think we are indebted to Mr. Franck for having 
put before us not just the outstanding aspects of how 
to prevent dampness by putting in damp-courses, and 
walls which will prevent weather from penetrating, but 
for emphasising the point that you can do a great deal 
to improve the damp-resisting qualities of a house by 
its own detailed planning, and by its site-p!anning in 
conjunction with other houses. 

Dr. JAMES FENTON (M.O.H. _ Kensington): 
Though I have no specific remedy to offer with regard to 
this problem, I want to mention that Kensington is 
making an advance. On October 1 last, acute rheumatism 
in children became 2a compulsorily notifiable infectious 
disease in Kensington. All cases of that kind must be 
notified to the medical officer of health. The local 
Authority has appointed and pays a rheumatism physician 
to supervise ; a centre for that has been established in 
the borough, and six sessions have been held. We hope 
to undertake research work, to try to solve some of the 
problems we have been discussing to night. If we can 
solve only one or two, we shall feel we are successful. 
It was started under Dr. Miller’s inspiration, and I want 
to acknowledge that publicly. 

Dr. Thomson said he came to ask if you, as architects, 
can cure dampness. I can answer that for you. You 
can do it in any house easily. But he ought to ask that 
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question of financiers. In the class of house in Birming- 
ham, Dr. Thomson asks about, the cost of remedying 
dampness is equal to the value of the house, and that is 
the problem ;_ the question of remedying dampness in a 
house is one of finance, not one of architecture. 

There is one point in the paper on which I want 
to pick a bone with Dr. Miller. He says ‘‘ Then 
as to the bye-laws and regulations of the Ministry of 
Health and Local Authorities, do they give us adequate 
protection, or are we living in a fool’s paradise? If 
they are as valueless as our imvestigations suggest, 
should they be made more stringent, or would it be better 
to get rid of them and rest on the law of the land... .” 

I am an Officer of a Local Authority which operates 
these Bye-laws and Regulations, and I know that they do 
not give a remedy for every problem which presents 
itself. But, surely, this is not an excuse for scrapping 
these measures. I would like to say to Dr. Miller that 
medical treatment does not cure every patient, but we do 
not suggest that a person who goes to a good doctor is 
living in a fool’s paradise, nor do we suggest the abolition 
of medical treatment because it may not always succeed. 
Local Authorities are often faced with great difficulties 
in securing improvements and may not always be able to 
make the progress they desire. 

And there is a passage in Mr. Franck’s paper I would 
like to mention: ‘‘ In building houses on such sites 
special precautions should be taken to avoid the damp 
ground air penetrating the ground floor and the colour 
of the external facing material carefully considered.” 
I think I know what he means by that, but I shall be glad 
if he will give us a little more enlightenment. 

Dr. RAYMUND UNWIN [F.]: According to 
some of the speakers, I rather represent the culprit ; 
but I would say, on behalf of those who deal with these 
matters at the Ministry of Health, that we are only too 
pleased to see architects and medical men putting their 
heads together, and if they can solve some of the conun- 
drums connected with damp houses and connected with 
the administration of bye-laws, nobody will be more 
pleased than we shall. We shall welcome any help 
or suggestions they may make. 

There are a few points which require going into with 
a good deal of care before we can put our fingers exactly 
on what will be the most effective remedies. We have 
power now, as your medical officers know, to deal with 
damp houses, and what is needed to enable that power to 
be exercised with greater effect is more houses. And I 
think it may be well not to be too hard on Dr. Addison, 
who contributed 200,000 houses. We want many many 
thousands more before your medical officers will dare to 
close those now being lived in ; because they have nowhere 
to put the people who are or may be dispossessed in this 
way. ‘That is an elementary fact, and it must be taken 
into account. Your medical officers have power to close 
houses if they are dangerous to health. That is a 
definition which stands in the law of the country. 

_ One point I would like to ask Dr. Miller. He brought 
forward as an argument to prove that the particular 
form of disease he was referring to was due to damp 
and not to poverty, that he did not find so much of that 
disease among the very poorest of the people. I do not 
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know that this is of very great importance ; but it suggests 
that we have not got all the facts yet. I should expect, 
if damp were the cause, you would find the number of 
damp houses increase as you went down the scale, because 
those who can pay the least rent have to put up with the 
worst houses. I do not say that in order to draw a red 
herring across the trail, because we know enough disease 
already which is due to damp houses to make us anxious 
to get rid of such houses. 

As to new methods of construction, I think probably 
the majority of damp houses are brick houses, and old 
houses, built probably, in a large number of cases, before 
the present code of bye-laws was in force. Many diffi- 
culties with regard to cheap bungalows which are being 
built, and which we deplore, are not due to the damp, 
but to other faults. It is easier to make the walls of a 
comparatively flimsy wooden house dry than to make a 
brick house dry, especially a cheap brick house. The 
question as between a damp and a dry wall in brick, 
concrete and stone houses is very largely one of degree. 
Most walls are more or less porous, and the whole 
question whether a wall is dry depends on whether the 
influences driving wet through it from the outside can 
prevail over the influences which will dry it again. 
Probably it is true, as has been suggested, that when you 
get a very long wet period, such as we have had this year, 
many walls which had been dry twenty or thirty years 
may be wet. 

And there is a word of caution that I would urge, on 
the question of density. People have not always realised 
that in open development the force of the wind against 
the walls is greater than it is in compact development, and 
you need to take greater precautions in open development 
than in compact streets. We must look at things all 
round and fairly. 

With regard to the bye-iaws, this Institute was partly 
instrumental in getting a committee set up to consider a 
too-great stringency of bye-laws, and the way in which 
they were hampering economic building. We must not 
swing from one extreme to another, saying at one time 
they are too severe and at another time too lax. We 
want a very careful study of this difficult matter, to see 
whether it is the bye-law itself, or whether it is the in- 
spection of the work under the bye-law that requires to 
be investigated. It is very difficult to draw a bye-law 
which will ensure a dry wall, whether it is well built 
or is not. You cannot put everybody to a degree of 
expense which is unnecessary, in order that you may 
ensure that a wall that has been thrown together will be 
dry. 

Mr. H. M. FLETCHER [F.]: It has always seemed 
to me that there are two kinds of damp in houses, looking 
at the matter as an architect; I do not know whether 
the distinction is scientific. One is the moist dampness 
of saturation, that which comes from the ground and 
from weather beating through a wall or from a defective 
roof. The other is the damp of condensation. And 
I should like to know from Mr. Franck and Dr. Miller 
whether those two are equally harmful. The damp of 
condensation arises from hard non-porous non-conducting 
materials, and Mr. Franck advises us to use porous 
material. On other grounds these porous non- 
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conducting materials are detestable, and if we can 
condemn them also as being insanitary and as leading to 
diseases, it will be very satisfactory. 

Mr. W. J. H. LEVERTON [F.]: Mr. Franck spoke 
about the importance of sunlight. In the majority of 
small houses, only two storeys high, of necessity one front 
is on the shady side. Could not something be done 
by means of roof lights to get more sun into the house, 
especially on the shady side ? 

Dr. REGINALD MILLER (in reply): Two questions 
were asked me at the end of the discussion. It is a 
difficult point, but we rather think that the comparative 
rarity of rheumatic heart disease in the very poorest is 
largely due to overcrowding ; that overcrowding pro- 
duces many other diseases, but not rheumatism. From 
the rheumatism point of view, it is healthier for eight 
people to live in one warm room used as a kitchen than 
for three or four people to live in three or four rooms, 
using a cold, damp little room for the children to 
sleep in. 

To the other question I cannot give you a definite 
answer ; but I think the damp of condensation is not 
the chief fault ; we think the chief damp is due to faulty 
construction or to dilapidation. 

With regard to the rest of the discussion, I must say 
all my sympathy goes with Dr. Thomson’s query: 
“What are we going to do?” I think the architectural 
components of to-night’s meeting will realise that the 
medical profession really do care about the business of 
these children’s health. If any of you will come round 
to our Hospital and see these children, one after another, 
with heart disease in the making, who are going to die 
in the flower of their life, when they are 30, 35, 40 years 
of age, you will see it means an enormous thing. We 
are sick of seeing this thing, and we ask you to help us. 

But then Dr. Thomson side-tracks his question by 
saying, ‘‘ Let us have a definition.”” The Ministry of 
Health, every medical officer of health, will then be 
basking in the sun of inutility. We know damp when it 
is dripping down the walls. 

Are we agreed about these bye-laws, these regulations? 
When I speak to an architect personally, he telis me they 
are mainly useless. Architects tell me these bye-laws 
have been relaxed and not made more stringent in 
certain districts in order that the areas may be smeared 
over with a lot of houses. We know what that kind of 
house will be like. 

Another point I would like to put is one which has 
not been mentioned to-night. I know it is a fundamental 
tenet of your profession that an architect can put up a 
dry house on any sort of site, however damp it is ; that 
it can be a dry house, and can be kept dry. The point 
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is, can people pay for it? We have heard a great deaj 
about town planning; have we any assurance that we 
shall get houses which are both cheap and dry put up 
on these sites ? 

Mr. FRANCK (in reply): If you want a nation to be 
great and virile it has got to be healthy. And since man 
has chosen to live in houses and has forsaken the woods 
and forests of primitive times, it is the first consideration 
to see that those houses afford him the very best pro- 
tection, and, as the financier will say, at the very Jeast 
cost. I think that matter of cost is all the trouble. 
Architects would have given you, in many cases, not only 
fine planning and dry houses, but they have been pre- 
vented by a policy which is absolutely wrong, cutting at 
the root and at the very beginning of any fine conception, 
namely, cheapness. ‘That means you save at the begin- 
ning by having a damp, badly constructed and ill-ventilated 
house, but you pay ten times over in hospitals and other 
outgoings as a result of that bad policy. But I do say 
it is part of the architect’s duty to his countrymen to 
endeavour to solve some of these problems, so as to pro- 
duce a really satisfactory dry house, and at the very lowest 
cost. I think that eventually we shall do so ; these things 
cannot be all done at once. Certainly many of the experi- 
ments which have been tried have been absolute failures, 
and failures will only give you further cases of illness and 
disease. 

There are two aspects of this problem: One is that 
you have some damp houses, for which we have to thank 
our forefathers, and it is the duty of the medical officer 
either to close them or see that dampness is eradicated 
from them. The other aspect is that there are houses 
being erected at the present time which in ten years, or 
twenty years, will be justasdamp. And that is a problem 
we should endeavour to solve right away. 

I was asked a question by Dr. Fenton with regard to 
the use of colour in materials for external facings. In 
large towns there are enough surfaces in buildings to 
affect materially the atmospheric conditions immediately 
surrounding the buildings. 

The condensation of moisture in the air will depend 
on the duration of time which the heat, absorbed during 
the daytime by the buildings, is given off after sunset. 
Therefore in a country like England we should, if pos- 
sible, when dealing with large wall surfaces try to select 
a material which will absorb heat slowly. 

A material which absorbs heat slowly will generally 
give off heat slowly. 

If the heat is given off directly the sun goes down, 
there is atendency to produce mist later, and mist collects 
dust, and this dust is a source of disease of the respiratory 
passages, which is particularly to be avoided. 
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“Leview of the R.I.B.A. Prizes and Studentships, 1928 
Criticism of the Work 


BY L. SYLVESTER SULLIVAN [F,]. 


sefore proceeding to prick any blisters of conceit it 
would be well to explain, by way of apology, that your 
critic is suffering from a violent attack of mental indiges- 
tion, which, perhaps, is not to be wondered at when it is 
realised that there are sixty competitors represented in 
these studentships and if each competitor, on a moderate 
estimate, has spent six weeks on the work he submits, the 
time being pooled, there has to be compressed into about 
an hour a criticism on work which, in the aggregate, has 
taken over seven years to execute. So acute is the 
indigestion that it is pleasant to think that if all these 
drawings and essays, together with the notes of the criti- 
cism, were placed end to end across the Atlantic they 
would ultimately reach the bottom of the sea, where, I 
am afraid, your critic would still look on them with a 
jaundiced eye. 

Taken all round the designs are up to standard and 
encourage hope for the competitors in the future. If 
my words savour of fault-finding rather than praise, it is 
because the competitors are worthy enough to merit the 
hope that they will receive more benefit from such treat- 
ment. None of it is wanton but arises from a desire to 
help, most of the mistakes arising from inexperience. 
Schoolmen accustomed to criticism at the hands of their 
masters may think mine gentle and inefficient. How- 
ever, the wind has been tempered to the shorn lamb. 


THE TItTE PRIZE, 1927-1928. 
A CERTIFICATE AND {50. 
FINAL COMPETITION. 
Subject : ‘“ A Crematorium.” 


To consist of a chapel, furnaces, columbarium and 
service buildings, placed on a site, the maximum dimen- 
sions of which are 200 feet by 150 feet. ‘This site, which 
is level and situated on the outskirts of a large town, is 
bounded by an arterial road on one of its short sides, and 
by park land on the other three sides. 

1. The chapel is to have a covered porch for the arrival 
of the funeral processions ; with necessary waiting 
rooms, and their lavatory accommodation adjacent. 
A vestry with its own lavatory and entrance is to be 
provided. 

2. The furnaces may be arranged either on approxi- 
mately the same general level as the chapel, or in a 
basement. There are to be fourfurnaces. Proper 
accommodation for the staff and fuel storage is to 
be made with access to a service yard or space for 
the arrival of supplies of fuel, etc. The chimney 
shaft may be designed in conjunction with the 
columbarium or with a campanile so as to accom- 
modate a peal of bells. 

3. The columbarium may be incorporated in the 
general design of the chapel as one building, or as a 
separate building connected to the chapel by 
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cloisters. These cloisters may also be used for the 
placing of urns. If the columbarium is to form 
part of the same building as the chapel provision 
for the urns is to be made either in crypts, galleries 
or side chapels off the main chapel. 

4. Residences, each consisting of three bedrooms, two 
sitting rooms, and the usual offices, are to be pro- 
vided for two resident attendants. These may be 
designed as lodges, or as flats, and are to be near 
the entrance 

. Offices of the registrar to be placed near the entrance. 

. A small mortuary for two bodies is to be placed near 
the chapel or elsewhere. 

The open spaces of the site are to be treated as formal 
gardens with planted walks and alleys. 


VI 
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** Tomato.”’—This candidate has not thought out the 
arrangement of the furnaces thoroughly. The catafalque 
lift goes down between the “‘ ovens ”’ (as they are called 
on the plan) and the furnace shaft; there is also an 
observation room between the ‘‘ ovens” and the flues 
consequently appear to have no means of reaching the 
chimney shaft. 

The draughtmanship is mediocre. 

The lay-out is too cut up and the view of the park shut 
off except from the garden of rest. (This criticism 
applies to many of the plans, the fact that the site adjoins 
a park being overlooked or thought unimportant.) The 
garden of rest as designed lacks interest. 

The staircases leading down to the crypts are unhappy 
and the columbaria are divided by the main entry 

The front elevation is pleasantly simple but the tower 
poor and the rear feeble, while the } inch detail is un- 
inspired. 


** Asue.”’—This is an asymmetrical arrangement rather 
clumsily laid out. The columbarium is to the rear of 
another partially cloistered columbarium. The garden 
of rest is enclosed by the flanks of the chapel and cloister 
and might be pleasant. The detail is poor and the scale 
of the chapel gawky. The staircase round the chimney 
shaft seems unnecessary. ‘The coal shoots in the loggia 
on the side of the chapel are ill-placed but are not shown 
on the ground floor plan, no doubt for this reason. The 
access of the furnace flues to the main shaft are not 
indicated. 


** Army.’’—This plan does not express the purpose of 
the building. The chapel is lost and the arrangement of 
the columbarium is more suited to a library or museum. 
The plan is institutional rather than one having a religious 
function of asolemn kind. The detail is also institutional 
in feeling. 

Nearly the whole site is occupied. The draughtman- 
ship is not bad—too much is made of the chimney (with 











staircase) which is out of proportion even as a dominant 
motive, but it is questionable if the chimney should be 
given more importance than is absolutely necessary. 


“* Cyprus.’’—The waiting hall is unnecessary in size. 
The chapel is also too large and the plan is generally out 
of scale with the elevations which are prison-like and quite 
unsuitable for buildings of this kind. The details are 
entirely secular in character. 

The draughtmanship is adequate to express the ideas 
of the competitor. 


“** Teddy.”’—The octagonal chapel is mean. ‘The spaces 
that should in the nature of things be subsidiary chapels 
are used for waiting rooms and vestries. ‘The chapel is 
too high for its shape. The tower and chimney would be 
better without balconies. The cloister round the flanks 
and back of the site, while being a pleasant feature, is too 
narrow in width for its great lengths. 

The draughtmanship is adequate and the details nicely 
drawn. 


** Mubo.”’—A somewhat weedy plan, the entire front 
of the site being enclosed by a cloister which would have 
to be crossed by all approaching the chapel or at least 
walked round in wet weather. There is nothing in the 
front of this cloister to mark the axis of the building. 
The chapel is uninteresting in plan and dark. There isa 
pleasant simplicity in the elevations and details but the 
chimney is once again made too much of. The draught- 
manship has eliminated all in-essentials. and is good. 


** Eve.”’—This design has a square chapel with colum- 
baria in chapels on the sides with a memorial court across 
the back of the site, which, however, is rather near the 
service yard. ‘The furnaces are to the rear of the chapel. 
The elevations are somewhat feeble and have a very 
ordinary classic order to the portico. The detail is an 
undistinguished study in classic without much individual 
feeling. The belfry and chimney are curious without 
being interesting and are much too tall. 


‘* Spero.” —The whole width of the site is occupied by 
the buildings with a large garden of rest in the rear from 
which a pleasant view of the park would be obtained. The 
chapel is in the centre with the columbaria in a wing to the 
left attached to the chapel by a loggia overlooking the 
rear garden. The balancing wing to the right is occupied 
by the residence and has a similar loggia attaching it to the 
chapel and also overlooking the garden. The service 
yard is thus to the front and is enclosed by a plain brick 
wall with a yard gate. This is unfortunate. The eleva- 
tions are not unpleasing, especially to the garden of rest, 
though the treatment of the belfry and stack does not 
appear to be the best solution possible. The scale detail 
inside the chapel is not so good as the outside detail 
promises tobe. The gold and colour introduced over the 
catafalque might be interesting. 


** Tavi.”’—Like “ Capitol,”’ this design has been placed 
hors concours for departure from the original sketch and 
apart from this would have been in the running for the 
prize. The draughtmanship is charming but for the 
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exaggerated darker patches of colour on the plan which 
are unfortunate on so delicate a drawing. 

This might be an impressive design but for the inade- 
quate porte cochére which is entirely out of scale. The 
sections are pleasing but the tower is weak and there is a 
discrepancy of scale between the chapel windows on 
plan and elevation. 

This competitor has a pleasant feeling for detail and a 
ince touch in his pencil work. 


** Rima.’’—This is a poor plan with the columbaria 
arranged in little cell-like apartments opening off separate 
corridors on either side of the chapel. The chapel is too 
high for its width and is lamentably dark, having only 
tiny bullseye windows very high up. Nicely drawn but 
the half-inch detail is disappointing and enforces the lack 
of inspiration and shows up the inadequate windows in 
the end of the chapel. 


** Capitol.’’—This, like “‘ Tavi,”’ is hors concours for the 
same reason and but for this would also have been in 
the running. There are, however, several defects. The 
badly proportioned windows over the chapel entry light 
nothing but a useless space in the roof. The plan is 
interesting and has some pleasant features, the gardens 
in the rear having a quietness which would be enhanced 
by a view of the park which, however, has been cut off 
by the tall trees indicated. ‘The columbarium is to the 
front in two wings divided by the main entrance. The 
chapel is pleasantly proportioned. ‘The draughtmanship 
is good but the half-inch scale is poor because the part 
detailed is poor. The chimney is badly designed and, 
like many others, is plumb on the main axis, for which 
there seems little need. 


‘* Tf.’—This competitor is to be commended for having 
taken a bit of joy in the design of his combined chimney 
and belfry, which would be rather effective. The plan, 
however, is not effective, and is too broken up. The 
columbarium, like that in the design of ‘“‘ Army,”’ is more 
suitable for the bays of a library or museum, and the long 
stack of urns down the centre would be horrible. The 
design of the chapel on the long section is out of character, 
being rather institutional, but is more successful on the 
cross section. The elevations are entirely unsuitable, 
especially the front which might be that of a group form- 
ing a rather formal stable in a private park. The 
draughtsmanship is good. 


‘** Long.’”’—This plan has some pleasing points of pro- 
portion but has cell-like columbaria, as in some of the 
other designs, which are repeated in the basement—one 
can hardly call it a crypt. The elevations and sections 
are poor and lacking in proportion and the detail is 
uninspired. 


** Brechan.”’—This is one of the asymmetrical plans, but 
on the whole fails on the treatment of the site which is 
used to the least advantage. There are points to be com- 
mended in the simplicity of the sections and elevations. 
There is something underlying the idea in this scheme 
which makes it, in my opinion, almost equal to the winner, 
but it isnot well enough worked out. The columbarium 
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is clipped on to the ends of the cloister as to a magnet. 
The end elevation of the columbarium has something 
tomblike about it which is not unsuitable. The drawing, 
especially of the sections, etc., is delicate and good but the 
detail drawing is somewhat ordinary. 


‘* Temporis.’’—Is the winner, who deserves to be slated 
for several things. In the plan, which is asymmetrical, 
there appears no reason why this should be so and it seems 
in this case to be rather wilful. The forecourt should be 
shut off by a cloister or other means from the service road 
in any Case. 

The forcing of the difference in scale between the 
chapel and the other buildings is overdone, and the com- 
petitor lost marks for this as he did for the undue raising 
of the chapel floor which gives an awkward approach up a 
flight of steps up which the coffins would have to be 
carried. This also gives an insignificant height to the 
door into the chapel which is as wide as it is high. The 
obelisk outside should be omitted—this is not a chapel 
to the glorification of Let’s wife, and portraits of her as a 
pillar of salt are uncalled for. ‘The sudden change into a 
sort of bird’s-eye view planning to the gardens in the rear 
is confusing and gives a mistaken idea of the size of the 
gardens which are larger than they appear to be. The 
chapel itself is not unpleasantly arranged, the congrega- 
tions assembling round the catafalque as round a grave. 
The columbaria are arranged in chapels around the 
octagon. The treatment of the belfry and chimney is 
one of the more suitable ones and is not on the axis nor 
attached directly to the chapel. The drawings are a little 
coarse in feeling which gives a perhaps unintentional 
sense of vulgarity to them. 

The candidate has chosen the poorest part of his design 
for the larger scale detail, which is not too well drawn. 
Some of the other candidates would have detailed this 
scheme better. This competitor may feel himself lucky 
that Tavi and Capitol were placed hors concours though 
it should perhaps be said that even if they had not 
been he would probably still have won. But when all is 
said and done his design remains a scheme, it is a chapel, 
it is a crematorium and is also a fair development of the 
original sketch. 


“ Fella.’—The chapel in this scheme is terrifically 
out of proportion and the bell tower is the same design 
as the chimney and the chimney as the bell tower, each 
to each and equally, their functions, however, being 
entirely different. 


“ Titian.” —This is neither good in plan nor elevation; 
the competitor appears to be obsessed by a need to use 
his compasses for every motive possible, with reiterated 
circles on the pavement plan, while the semicircular 
apsidal end and columbarium are struck from the centre 
of the circular chimney shaft which appears as the domi- 
nant feature in the chapel at the back of the catafalque. 
A splashy plan and not much else in this design. 


““ Omega.”’—This is a design in colour on which an 
enormous amount of time has been spent—in many 
respects as a colour subject interesting and pleasant— 
but less time on the colour design would have allowed 
more for the consideration of the plan which might have 
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led to more tangible results. The plan is unusually 
confused and has stupidly small cells, about the size of 
suburban bath rooms, as columbaria in three storeys. 
Nicely drawn, but the detail is uninspired. 


*Uz.’—A well-drawn asymmetrical plan with the 
columbarium arranged as a cloister and with a garden 
of rest in the rear. ‘The service access on the side away 
from the main entrance is well placed but rather inade- 
quate. The height of the chapel is out of proportion 
to its plan. The belfry with four chimneys in its angles 
is not very interesting and would be better arranged as a 
campanile apart from the chapel. The } in. scale detail 
is a study in the Corinthian order and is not very interest- 
ing. 

** At.’’—A confused scheme both in plan and elevation, 
much broken up and with an untidy appearance generally, 
with courts of columbaria of 1st, 2nd, and 3rd instance. 
On the whole the Italian manner is overdone. This 
student should study more direct method and simplicity 
of thought. 

A final word generally to all the competitors in this 
competition, is on the relation of height to plan and 
section. In many instances the heights are overdone 
from a desire to force scale. Balance is got from a due 
consideration of proportion and a just relation of one 
thing to another only and the use of force destroys scale. 
Many of these chapels if sketched in perspective internally 
by the students I feel sure would have been modified. 


THE Essay SILVER MEDAL. 


It seems desirable to impress on all competitors, in 
this and in future competitions, the need for simplicity 
in writing and the use of short words in place of long 
ones where short ones will convey the writer’s meaning. 
It is not possible to criticise all the essays submitted, 
but three have been chosen for short comment and these 
will be referred to presently. 

It would be an excellent exercise for competitors to 
take a short course of reading in one or other of the 
Masters of Essay writing, where they should analyse the 
easy styles employed, and inform themselves even in the 
construction of the simple sentences used. Let them 
take, say, any one of Stevenson’s small books of Essays or 
Travels with a Donkey in the Cevennes, and try to write 
as directly. Read over what has been written and ruth- 
lessly cross out almost every adjective however loved. 
It will be astonishing how much improved the general 
effect is and how much stronger the appeal of the adjec- 
tive becomes when it rarely occurs, and finally how much 
more clearly the meaning shines out. 

At least one essay this year has been ruined by spouting 
fountains of foliated and cuspéd words which contort 
the tongue and make the reader breathless with the effort 
of vocal expression. Keep on earth and avoid fine 
writing that the writing may be finer. 

‘* Mass ” is the winner of the Silver Medal and fifty 
pounds for his ‘‘ Descriptive study of the First Principle 
of Architecture.’”” Though awarding the prize to this 
essay on an abstract subject the jury does not recommend 
that such subjects be written on as a rule, as, except to a 
very able writer, they are much too difficult. The 
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winner has become involved in philosophical phrases 
that he has not thoroughly understood, he uses or coins 
words like ‘‘ tectonic ’’ and other uglinesses and here and 
there falls to the ground through the use of inappropriate 
words. There is a thread, however, which is carried 
through the thesis which is written in reasonably terse 
English with some powers of analysis and appreciation. 

A more suitable subject, generally speaking, is that 
submitted by ‘‘ Omega,”’ who writes on the “‘ Historical 
Development of English Roof Coverings.’ His effort 
would have been more successful had the writing been 
equal to the illustrations, which are excellent. In dis- 
‘cussing Thatch, instead of saying that ‘‘ Thatch fits the 
countryside,” he says it “‘ satisfies the fundamental 
esthetic requirements germane to rurality,’’ and else- 
where he says ‘“‘ Although it is patent that Thatch has 
served its primary purpose in the progression of English 
roof coverings as the harbinger of better materials, and 
that, having regard to its peculiar fitness to primitive 
conditions, any artificial revival of its use would be 
anachronistic, it would yet seem very desirable to en- 
courage its discriminating revivification where appropriate 
conditions exist,’’ and again, ‘‘ certain varieties of Thatch 
possess the attribute of remarkable longevity, the material 
is, nevertheless, an essentially impermanent form of roof 
covering.’’ None of this is terse and is the kind of fine 
writing not to be encouraged. If he does it again I shall 
tell his mother ! 

In writing on “‘ The influence of European Architecture 
in India,’ ‘‘ Craftsman ’”’ gives an interesting and en- 
thusiastic study but has not the necessary grasp of com- 
position nor of the idiomatic use of phrases. In places 
the grammar breaks down and there are inconsequential 
endings to sentences here and there so that the author’s 
meaning is not always clear. 


GRISSELL GOLD MEDAL, 


A design for Shop Premises for a Departmental 
Store on an island site with building line dimensions 
140 feet long and 80 feet deep, the four angles to be 
rounded to a radius of 20 feet. 

The site is approximately level and the subsoil will 
carry a safe load of 3 tons per square foot. 

Requirements —Shopping space on basement and 
ground floor over the whole area of the site and on Ist, 
2nd, and 3rd floors as large an area as possible allowing 
internal galleries for lighting purposes. The main 
entrance is on the Jong side. Subsidiary entrances at the 
discretion of the competitor ; goods entrance at back. 

There are to be :— 

One main stairs. 

Two passenger lifts. 

Secondary stairs. 

Goods lift. 

Dispatch office near goods entrance. 


Floor heights :— 


Basement to ground : 10 feet. 
Ground to Ist: iO 5, 
Ist to 2nd: re 5 
2nd to 3rd: aa 
3rd to ceiling : 10 5, 


Flat or pitched roof as required, 
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Shop windows are to surround the site except jor 
entrances, exits, and their adjuncts. The window en- 
closures must be shown. 

The basement is to be lighted by pavement lights, 
and extends 6 feet beyond the building line exclusive of 
retaining wall which must be encased in asphalte. 

There is to be a glass awning 7 feet wide around the 
whole building at 1st floor level. 

The building is to be steel framed or reinforced con- 
crete of fireproof construction throughout. 

The materials for facing the building and for con- 
struction to be left to the competitor. 

Floors to be designed to carry 13 cwt. per foot super. 

** Brovic.’’—‘‘ Brovic,”’ the winner of the Grissell 
Gold Medal and fifty pounds, has a fine main entrance 
which, however, is rather too large considering the size 
of the scheme. 

The lifts are badly approached from the sides, their 
entrances on the gallery floor being against the wall, 
causing uncomfortable congestion when the premises are 
busy. The subsidiary staircases and their treatment have 
been rather an obsession and one feels are rather obtrusive. 
The main staircase from the central entrance is of the 
double or interlocking type for a portion of its height, 
to give access from both sides of the entrance. ‘The 
scheme is carefully worked out and on the whole the 
drawings are an excellent set, though the lay-out of the 
steelwork might have been better. The architectural 
design is rather poor, especially at the corners where the 
cornices are broken. ‘The top storey at the angles might 
have been omitted and some treatment of gardens or 
otherwise given to the flats, and by this means a better 
effect be given to the elevations. There is congestion on 
the ground floor at the angles between the stanchions and 
the show cases. ‘The draughtsmanship is good and clear, 
while the calculations and schedules set out on the 
drawings are handy. This is one of the best sets sub- 
mitted for the Grissell prize for some time. 


** Niloc.”’—This scheme has no main entrance on the 
long side as was asked for in the programme. 

The staircases do not appear to have been designed with 
any consideration of fire risk. ‘There would be congestion 
round the lifts on all floors, as these are placed on either 
side of the stair head. The staircase would not look well 
from any aspect owing to its shape and the lifts in the 
wells. 

There are too many stanchions, especially in the centre, 
and the grouping of stanchions should be avoided. 

The goods entrance is not well arranged. The 
draughtsmanship is poor and the design of the domes 
childish, while there is barely sufficient information given 
on the detail. 


** Rivet.’’—There is not much to be said for this design. 
The main entrance is not important enough, being merely 
a gap in the show cases. The corner elliptical entrances 
are not happy. ‘There are too many stanchions in places 
and the lay out of the steelwork is unhappy. 

The draughtsmanship is poor. As a set of working 
drawings they are incomplete and hardly worth con- 
sideration. 
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MeEaAsuRED DRAWINGS 
INSTITUTE SILVER MEDAL AND £75. 


Chis is a most satisfactory and encouraging competition, 
and of quite a high standard allround. It would be useful 
to see the candidates, who are obviously interested in 
Gothic work, have a try for the Arthur Cates prize for 
the study of vaulting and stability of edifices. 


‘** Cyrano.”’—This set of drawings includes the north 
facade of the Tower of Greenwich Hospital, the inner and 
outer vestibules of the Chapter House, Westminster 
Abbey, St. John’s Chapel, Tower of London, and drawings 
from the Priory of St. John’s, Clerkenwell. A well-drawn 
set, but the tinting is not an aid. Dimensions on the 
finished drawings would have been usefully recorded. 
The selection of sketches included do not help the set, 
and might have been omitted. 


‘“* Gregory.” —A good set of drawings that to an extent 
cover the same ground as those of ‘‘ Cyrano,’’ but they 
are more highly coloured, which is undesirable in draw- 
ings, the chief value of which is in their correct clarity. 
There is a composition sheet made up of measured 
motives from Greenwich Hospital, which also is over- 
coloured. Dimensions should have been put on the 
drawings. 


“ Tripoli.” — Tripoli’ is the winner, with a splendid 
set of well-drawn sheets, which include parts of St. 
Martins-in-the-Fields, Wren’s work at Hampton Court, 
Inigo Jones Banqueting House, and the Gothic Gatehouse 
to the Priory of the White Friars at Burnham Market. 
The survey books are particularly excellent, and there are 
many dimensions on the drawings. ‘The competitor has 
appreciated the Gothic studies quite as much as the other, 
and can draw and take enjoyment in either equally well. 
A clean, clear, and precise batch of work. ; 


‘““ Ben Hur.”’—This set is the result of nine weeks’ 
measuring in Italy and Spain, and shows a large amount 
of enthusiastic work carefully done. The drawings are 
pretty well dimensioned, but the colour, light as it is, 
destroys the definition of the clean pencil work. 


““ 


Ego.’—A clean set of measured drawings of John 
Wood’s Liverpool Town Hall, which are lacking in 
dimensions—nicely drawn and _ otherwise complete. 
There is a discrepancy, however, between the diameter 
of the drum beneath the dome on the } in. scales and that 
on the $ in. scale detail, which should be looked into. 


“ 


Tod.”’—This is the least strong set sent in, but the 
competitor should be encouraged to do better work in 
the future. The drawings are of Stowe House, Bucking- 
hamshire, and are unfinished, and have no stone jointing 
shown on the larger scale. The sections of the dome 
should be looked into and checked and clearly vouched 
for by dimensions on the drawings, and generally the 
drawings should be fully figured. 


Tie OwEN JONES STUDENTSHIP 
CERTIFICATE AND £100. 


In a gay and fashionable riverside resort it is proposed 
to erect a refreshment pavilion and shelters. 
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The site is on the water’s edge and is 300 feet long, 
parallel with the river, and 120 feet deep. The river 
runs East to West, and the main road is 120 feet back on 
the North side, forming the Northern boundary of the 
site. 

The site rises from the river to the road with a slope 
of 1 in 10, and the pavilion is to be placed near the road. 

The pavilion should be about 3,000 feet super (one 
room only), with kitchen and services in addition. 

The shape and treatment are left to the competitors. 

The portion of the site not occupied by the pavilion 
is to be laid out with gardens, terraces, etc. Shelters or 
galleries in the form of colonnades, pergolas, etc., may 
be introduced as desired. 

The whole scheme is to be treated as a colour scheme 
and either permanent coloured materials or paint, etc., 
may be used. 

Drawings (mounted). 

4 inch scale sufficient to explain the scheme. 
4 inch detail of a portion. 

This has been a rather unsatisfactory competition from 
the point of view that where a competitor has not done 
badly with the design of the building, he has broken down 
on the colour and ornament, or vice versa, or has broken 
down in both. The jury has felt compelled to withhold 
the award. 


** Tugela.’—This design would make a satisfactory 
refreshment pavilion and has a terrace overlooking the 
river frontage entered from it. 

The colour scheme, however, both inside and out, is 
dull and neutral in tone and colour, and generally lacks 
the cheerfulness demanded in resorts of this kind. 
Altogether, rather a depressing place, likely to be avoided 
by the public. The jury found themselves unable to do 
more than commend this design. 


** Ajax.” —This design is planned rather more in the 
manner of a projection from a sea front than as a scheme 
for a river frontage. Apart from that it is perhaps the 
best arrangement sent in, but it goes badly down in its 
colour treatment which is rather cold, and the sudden 
transition from the coolness of the walls to the hot colour 
treatment in the ceiling is not pleasant. 


** Tzzy.”’—Considered as a colour scheme this is 
funereal both outside and in, and the windows are appa- 
rently not meant to be looked through or the pleasant 
prospect of the river enjoyed. In none of the designs, 
and this in particular, is the modernist business quite 
brought off. 


** Malmo.”’—This is a design in a somewhat Chinese 
manner, but as a place of resort, as a refreshment pavilion, 
is hardly worth consideration ; where windows should be 
wide for the enjoyment of the river prospect, they are tall 
and narrow. As colour, it seems wrong to think that the 
more bright colours are jumbled together the more cheer- 
ful the result is bound to be. What is lost here is a sense 
of dignity which is no more out of place in a building of 
this kind than in others. The jury has also ‘“‘ com- 
mended ” this design, which is perhaps all it is worth. 
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R.I.B.A. (ALFRED BossoM) TRAVELLING STUDENTSHIP 
A GOLD MEDAL AND £250. 


1. The Subject set by the Fury for the R.I.B.A. (Alfred 
Bossom) Travelling Studentship is as follows :— 

A Company has been formed to erect a large Seaside 
Hotel in one of the important seaside resorts on the 
coast of the British Isles. The competitor may choose a 
site in any resort, where a first-class hotel containing the 
accommodation given below would be suitable. 

He must submit a scheme as architect for the Company, 
complying with the following conditions :— 

1. The site must be on the “‘ Front ”’ or ‘‘ Esplanade ”’ 
and should be as nearly rectangular as possible and with a 
good frontage to the Esplanade. 

The size of the site is left to the competitor but must be 
such as will allow of economic development. 

If a leasehold site is chosen, the financial statement of 
the scheme must include the repayment of the capital at 
the end of the lease of eighty years. Allowances for 
depreciation of the building should be made in any case. 

The cost of the building and how arrived at, the cost of 
site as rental, incidental expenses, legal expenses, fees, 
etc., should be stated, also the net return on the Com- 
pany’s capital. 

2. The local rates and the probable rateable value 
should be stated. 

3. The local Bye-laws must be complied with and a 
copy should accompany the drawings. 

4. Accommodation :— 

Entrance hall, reception bureau, keys, etc. ; Main Stair- 
case; Lifts; Small shops in Entrance Hall for the sale 
of tobacco, chocolates, flowers, papers, etc. ; Hairdressing 
departments ; Lavatory and cloakroom accommodation ; 
Large Lounge (Thés Dansants would be given here) ; Ball 
Room, about 3,000 feet super for dances and enter- 
tainments ; Dining Room; Two or three small dining 
rooms for private parties; Restaurant; Grill Room ; 
American Bar; Reading, writing, smoking, and ladies’ 
rooms; Billiard Room; Children’s Recreation Room ; 
Manager’s and other offices, which may be in a mezzanine. 

It is to be assumed that garage accommodation is 
available near the Hotel, and is not to be considered. 

A large covered verandah facing the sea is desired. 

Two hundred bedrooms are to be provided, the majority 
so arranged as to be lettable in suites or otherwise as 
required. Some of the 200 rooms will be used as sitting 
rooms when let in suites. 

As many bedrooms as possible should have bathrooms. 
Some of them, where only single rooms, may be provided 
with screened recesses containing lavatory basin and 
shower bath only, in place of bathrooms. 

As many rooms as possible should have balconies over- 
looking the sea. 

Accommodation must be provided on all floors for 
service of meals in bedrooms or sitting rooms. Valet and 
chamber-maid’s room. Lavatories, etc. 

Rooms in addition to the above 200 are to be pro- 
vided for visitors’ maids and men servants, also for staff. 

All necessary kitchen and other services, heating, ven- 
tilating, vacuum, lighting, and other plant required. 

Separate entrance for luggage. 
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** Me” is the winner of this competition. The best 
use of the site is made so that the maximum number of 
rooms have a seaward view, and the arrangement of the 
public rooms is such that the non-residential business of 
the Hotel need not interfere unduly with the residents. 
The Kitchen and services are well disposed near the 
Grill room with lifts to the service rooms of the restaurant, 
tea room, and dining room. These latter rooms are all on 
the sea front with a Terrace. 

The Children’s room and Ladies’ drawing room are 
approached by passing the American Bar, which has 
immediately opposite to it the Reading and Writing room, 
and this is a bad defect in arrangement. The Bedrooms for 
visitors’ personal servants, male and female, are extremely 
bad in shape, and if possible a further staircase should be 
inserted. 

The elevations are dull and lack interest. The draught- 
manship is adequate but the elevations are not helped by 
the heavy colour. 

The report is fairly well drawn and shows appreciation 
of the conditions, though it appears probable that a 
larger amount should have been added to the estimated 
cost of the building. The competitor seems to be a little 
optimistic about the letting of the rooms—at the seaside 
100 is a nearer number of times they are likely to be let 
per annum than 240 which is probably more applicable 
to a London hotel. 


** Palm Beach.”’—The plan of this scheme is one devised 
to secure a seaview to the largest number of rooms 
possible. There are fine suites of public rooms on the 
ground floor with a widespread service room which runs 
across from the restaurant to the back of the Dining 
room. The cloak room arrangements and access are 
unsatisfactory. The planning of the Bedroom suites 
requires consideration—the spaces marked dining alcoves 
could not be used as’ such owing to their small size and 
lack of daylight. 

There is a roof garden facing the sea. 

The elevations are not very good and the competitor 
should remember to consider the internal treatment and 
decoration of rooms when designing the exterior. The 
windows in some of his rooms are badly placed from this 
point of view which is too often overlooked by many com- 
petitors in all competitions. 


** Admiral.’’—This is a pleasantly drawn set but the 
type of plan is hardly suitable for an hotel with sea views 
and would be more fitted for one in a city. The arrange- 
ment of the Bedrooms has points of interest, and the 
competitor states that the arrangement of the internal 
bathrooms has been approved by the Borough Engineer. 

The service and Kitchen is placed in the Basement. 
In these circumstances the service room above to the 
Dining room is inadequate and the lifts not sufficient in 
number, and the spiral stairs are unthinkable. 

The Ball room has a dangerous row of pillars. 

On the whole this plan is nothing like so good as 
those by ‘‘ Me ”’ or “* Palm Beach ”’ but the elevations are 
in some respects more pleasing than either. 
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“ Bracing.”’—The general arrangement of the main 
entrance, stairs, and accessories is pinched and inadequate. 
The different floor levels in the restaurant are bad, as is 
also the large number of pillars in all the public rooms. 
The public rooms are not well arranged and could not be 
used en suite as is on occasion desirable. Many of the 
bedrooms would have a view of the sea. The offices 
overlooking the hall without outside ventilation are badly 
placed. The Cloakrooms are badly placed, and there are 
other points that might be criticised if time permitted. 
The elevations are not very distinguished, and the alterna- 
tion of large and small windows on the fronts could have 
been better managed. This is the weakest of the four 
schemes submitted. 


THE SOANE MEDALLION AND £150. 
FINAL COMPETITION. 
Subject : A Covered Market. 


This market, to be erected on an open site in a provin- 
cial town, would provide for the sale of fruit, flowers, and 
vegetables. 

It would be situated in close proximity to a railway 
station, and be easily accessible by wide roads and 
thoroughfares (see accompanying plan). 

It is assumed that the buildings in the vicinity would be 
warehouses and stores. 

The market building is to comprise :— 


1. A basement for storage and refrigerating plant, with 
adequate approaches from the surrounding streets by 
means of inclined ramps, conveyors (on the escalator 
principle), and lifts. Provide lavatories (male and female.) 

2. The ground floor, in which the space not required 
for circulation and gangways would be let as shops and 
market stalls. ‘The shops to have a frontage opening 
on one side on to the street; and the other into the 
market. 

The shops to be divided into multiples of approximately 
10 feet wide, to enable the space they occupy to be 
divided into large or small shops as required. 

These shops to have mezzanine floors for offices. 

Provide on Ground Floor lavatories (male and female). 

A space approximately 10,000 feet super to be reserved 
for auctions. 

3. On an upper floor, acceded to by lifts and staircases, 
the Market Company’s offices with the following accom- 
modation: Waiting Room, Board Room, Secretary’s 
Office, Manager’s Office, Superintendent’s Office, and 
an office for 15 clerks. Lavatories (male and female). 

An important consideration is the necessity for the 
rapid loading and unloading, without confusion, of the 
vans and carts so as not to block the surrounding streets. 
Therefore, the question of circulation, entrances, exits, 
and the reception and despatch of goods is an important 
one. 

The easy circulation of the public by means of passages 
and gangways to the stalls and shops, lighting, ventilation, 
and facilities for washing the floors should all be given 
consideration. 

The stalls should be given sufficient floor space to 
allow for an overflow of goods without blocking the 
circulation and gangways. 
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In some respects this is a disappointing competition, 
more especially as there is no really outstanding design, 
and on the whole the various schemes may be said to cancel 
out each other—nearly, but not quite. The remarks made 
in the Tite Prize competition regarding scale and height 
apply equally to this one, and where, for instance, masses 
big in themselves are employed, they are often made bigger 
for the purpose of forcing effect to such a degree as to 
defeat the competitors’ object and become ludicrous. The 
mere human man, even piled high with baskets as he 
sometimes is, in these vast halls would feel of puny pro- 
portions. It must be remembered that buildings are 
made for humans, not humans for buildings, so that the 
scale must always be a human one, too. 

This is essentially and vitally a practical problem—not 
a monumental one, but a project for the bartering of goods 
for money, and is in no sense a Temple, nor an arena. 
There is nothing God-like or Olympian about it. The 
much-maligned financial man, rate-aided or otherwise, if 
asked to put money into any one of many of these schemes, 
would consider the designer a lunatic, not only for thinking 
him likely to spend money in such wild-cat ways, but for 
not having more sense of the fitness of design itself—and 
he would not be unreasonable in doing so either. 

Now a word on the reading of programmes. The 
earliest and most elementary thing a student is taught to 
do, surely, is to read and understand programmes. The 
very title of this one is ‘‘ A Covered Market.’? Why do 
some of you disregard that altogether ? What chance do 
you imagine you have of winning ? What would be said 
of a jury who awarded you the prize ? People who win 
public competitions do not as a rule do so by such dis- 
regard of conditions. For this reason I do not propose 
to waste time by further criticising the designs of 
** Dunkirk,” ‘‘ Mex,” and “ Pet.” 


** Vendor.’’—The entrances to the basement are badly 
conceived. The introduction of carts into the main hall 
of the market is not desirable, and in any case the size of 
the entrances provided for them is inadequate. The change 
of height, from comparatively low over some stalls, to 
vast over others, is uncomfortable. The roof form is 
colossal and not a constructable possibility on the small 
piers indicated. The elevation is unsuitable. 


“* Tegumai.’”’—The plan is poorly expressed. There is 
the same defect of the stalls under the low and high roofs 
as appears in others quite irrespective of expression or 
demarkation in the plan. The lorry entrances to ramps 
are too small, and the space on the loading banks inade- 
quate, as is also the space where the lifts deliver to the 
conveyors below. The traffic ways for lorries in the 
basement are much too narrow. There are good shops on 
the ground floor with a separate avenue between them, 
but the wholesale market should have direct access from 
the street or preferably a street frontage. The wholesale 
markets, however, as implied in the programme, would be 
in the neighbouring warehouses and stores whose owners 
would have representatives at stalls in the market. 

The conveyor system has been thought out. The piers 
to support the roof are entirely inadequate in size and shape 
and the concrete shapes of the roof ribs, especially at their 
abutments, are not good. The elevations are poor, and the 
treatment of the gable end is finicky. 
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*“* Mercado.”’—This plan is better expressed. The 
auction room is shown obstructed by stalls. Access for 
lorries is bad with sharp right-angle turns not possible for 
the huge lorries used by the market gardeners. The traffic 
ways in basement are more possible than in “ Tegumai’s.”’ 
The type of roof shown is more feasible than in many 
others, including that of the winner. A well enough drawn 
set, but the elevation is poorish, and that and the section 
are too heavily coloured. 

“* Arcade.’’—This is a combined cast-iron cum Van- 
brugh or Inigo Jones design—the drawings are in the 
manner of the period and are well done. As in many of 
the other designs, the turns for lorries are too sudden, and 
I have doubts if the heights under the beams in the base- 
ment are sufficient for the high loads. The auction theatre 
is not badly placed. The shops, owing to the style adopted, 
are not open or attractive enough. This design is hardly 
fitting to modern needs and modern possibilities in con- 
struction. As a period essay of its sort it is amusing and 
pleasant. 

‘** Niente.”’—Niente gets an Honourable Mention. 
Cartways within the building are not desirable, as traffic 
would spoil the use for traders and buyers and destroy free 
circulation. Many competitors have overlooked that 
specially spacious streets are given in the programme, and 
appear to think it undesirable to take advantage of them. 
The escalators for trucks are a good idea which might have 
been duplicated at the other end of the building. This 
competitor scores on his section and elevation, which are 
interesting. Daylight is good, and obtained in an interest- 
ing manner. The advantage of the flat roof lights is doubt- 
ful, especially as the lighting would be adequate without 
them. No access is indicated to the offices over the shops, 
but could easily be devised. The stalls are too large—a 
larger number of smaller stalls would earn more rentals. 

** Salt.’’—Salt gets an Honourable Mention. Unlike 
most others, the stalls are too small and numerous, and the 
plan is rather too magnificent to be practical. There is too 
much fuss and detail for a building with this function. 
The auction room is too gorgeous. There is the same error 
of right-angle turns for lorries, and the crossings of the 
lines of traffic at the access points to and from the streets 
is bad. The market is altogether too tall ; the size of the 
supporting piers to the huge roof are altogether inade- 
quate and take the stresses across their short section in- 
stead of the long one. The engineering problems in most 
of these tremendous roofs have been neglected. The 
detail as well as the height is overdone—there is far too 
much of it. Glazed roofs have to be mended and looked 
after, but to attend to this one at reasonable cost is im- 
possible. The lines of the plan are not so bad, but the 
competitor is decorative everywhere. 


“* Ave.”’—Ave is another who gets an Honourable 
Mention. There is simplicity and directness in the plan, 
but the six main drives right through the building for 
lorries are a misconception, for reasons stated elsewhere. 
The many auction spaces are unnecessary. ‘The lorry 
entrances to the basement are not well done. The 
building is far too high, and cubing cost, as in the others, 





Illustrations of the Prize Winners’ designs will be published in the next issue of the Fournal. 
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appears to have been unthought of. The windows in tie 
upper part of the market are too small and better omitted. 
The elevation and section are undistinguished. 


** Nib.” —The jury did not give this scheme the compii- 
ment of much consideration. The traffic should not e 
brought inside the building, for reasons already givin. 
There are no construction piers to carry the gigantic main 
roof, and there is no cross-section to show how it is men- 
aged. 


“<“ 


Peep.’’—This is another scheme to which the jury 
did not give much consideration. The large goods yard 
inside the building is not required. This large piece of 
valuable site earns nothing, and much of the market area 
is given up to duties for which the specially spacious 
streets have been provided. 


‘** Nine.’’—This is one of the few designs reasonable in 
height. ‘The same fault of right-angle turns occurs, with 
a bad debouch on to the streets. The ramps do not appear 
to be high enough to allow access for carts or lorries to the 
basement. Modern construction allows fewer points of 
support than appear in this scheme, which is a forest of 
them. The elevation is not very market-like in character. 


** Nerod.’’—This is the winner, and I hope he will take 
some of my opening criticisms on this competition to 
heart—especially as regards height, though his is not the 
worst design in this respect. There are good points in the 
plan. The basement is ventilated (I think this is the only 
one where this occurs) through the shafts between the 
stalls and again through the centre of the assembly of 
auction rooms. ‘The auction rooms, however, would be 
better placed elsewhere than in the centre of the building 
where they block the internal traffic. The lorry access to 
the basement is more reasonably arranged, but the end 
elevations with two storeys of lavatory windows would 
require careful treatment. The liaison between the stalls 
and their basement stores is excellent, and there seems 
to be reason in the proportion of letting space to corridor 
with some consideration to rental return. The auction 
rooms are overdone in number—one, or at most two 
good sized ones are sufficient. The large roof is construct- 
able, and this is almost the only design where the engi- 
neering shape of reinforced concrete approaches reality, 
though even here it is doubtfully sufficient in size. The 
elevation is that of a market, but would be improved with 
less roof. A parking arrangement is thought of. It is a 
well-drawn set. 





‘© Hesperus.’’—Here the entrances are too small and the 
accesses for goods in or out much too tiny. The ramps to 
the basement are inadequate. The conveyor rooms at the 
angles next the ramps seem inaccessible for goods, except 
either through the windows, a tiny door, or from the 
ramps, and so the lifts and conveyors are useless at one 
end or the other, and consequently altogether the planning 
is too tight and unimaginative, and the elevation and 
section weak. 


Preliminary Sketch competitions for the Soane and 
Tite prizes I do not propose to criticise. 
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Vote of Thanks to Mr. Sullivan 


THE PRESIDENT, MR. WALTER TAPPER, A.R.A., IN THE CHAIR. 


Mr. H. M. FLETCHER (Chairman of the Board of 
Architectural Education), in moving a vote of thanks, 
said: ‘ir. Sullivan has given great thought to his criti- 
cism ; there are very few designs upon which he has not 
had something to say, and I think that that is a point 
which students especially appreciate. They would 
rather have their designs slated than not noticed, and Mr. 
Sullivan’s criticism has been very mild compared to some 
which we have heard in this room in former years. 
Indeed, I feel that the competitors have got off very 
lightly. 

I am not going to speak further about the designs, except 
to say that the juries have been, on the whole, very well 
satisfied with the standard which has been reached this 
year. But I should like to say something about the 
system which has produced them. 

There is little doubt that most of the designs are 
done by students in the schools, and the school system, 
we may now Say, has come to stay. I do not want to 
say anything in disparagement of other systems ; 
the pupilage system, at its highest, produced very 
remarkable results, which handed down a great school 
of design from the days of Wren and Chambers, by direct 
hereditary succession. Even at the present day those 
who are privileged to be pupils of a great architect come 
in contact with something which the schools cannot give 
them. But that system is confined to about three or four 
men in a generation—I mean three or four masters. If 
they have five or six pupils apiece in the time of their 
practice, that gives, perhaps, twenty or thirty students 
who are able to obtain the benefits of that system. On 
the other hand, we have the schools, which educate some 
hundreds of students at a time. One of the most inter- 
esting and remarkable outcomes of the school system has 
been a competition which is of far greater significance than 
any competition we see on these walls to-night, a com- 
petition in which every Englishman, every English- 
speaking person, must take interest and pride. That is 
the competition for the Shakespeare Theatre at Stratford- 
on-Avon. Miss Scott’s success has been significant of 
several things. In the first place, she has chosen with 
extreme prudence the family in which she was born. I 
have noticed that all the papers which have spoken of her 
success have mentioned the fact of her connection with 
Sir George Gilbert Scott, but by no means all have 
referred to her relationship to Sir Giles Scott. One of 
the papers which did mention Sir Giles spoke of his 
success at an early age in a competition for a cathedral in 
Liverpool. In the second place, it is significant of the 
entry of women into our ranks. I am not going to stress 
that, because those of us who helped in opening the 
schools to women are not at all surprised ; we felt that 
architecture was a matter for the human brain and the 
human imagination, quite apart from the question of sex, 
and Miss Scott has amply proved that to be correct. It 
Is significant, again, in the fact that she belongs to Shake- 
speare’s own direct race. The competition was open to 
all English-speaking peoples, and rightly so, because all 


English-speaking peoples inherit the results of Shake- 
speare’s genius. Without being prejudiced,I think that 
we, as English people, may feel delight that it has fallen 
to an English woman to build the theatre on the central 
spot of English literary genius. 

I want to point out to you specially how significant it is 
that she is, and is proud to be, a product of the school 
system. She has directly connected her success with 
that. She points out that in the schools you get an 
education in the big aspect of architecture, a thing which 
very few private practitioners can give, except those three 
or four geniuses who occur in a generation. It is because 
the schools stand for architecture in the highest sense, 
apart from their everyday practice, that they are able to 
give that education. When I say education I do not mean 
instruction ; I do not think we can too strongly, or too 
often, emphasise the well-known fact that education is the 
bringing out of what is in a person, and not the pumping 
in of information which is outside him or her. What the 
schools cannot give, and what no genius in architecture 
can give to students is imagination ; the student has to 
bring that; but the schools can bring it out, they can 
train it, they can direct it, and they can give to the student 
the power of concentrating the imagination, not merely 
letting it play in vague flights into the empyrean, but 
directing it on the problem which is in hand and doing 
the best with it, clothing it in forms of dignity or 
efficiency or romance or whatever is appropriate to 
the problem. If you look at the design for the Shake- 
speare Theatre and consider the way in which it has 
been adapted to the river on which it is situated, 
you will see that that training and direction have been 
given to the imagination; and we have it in Miss 
Scott’s own words that she owes that to the schools. 
That seems to me to be the highest testimony to the school 
system that we could have had. 

I have great pleasure, Mr. President, in moving a vote 
of thanks to Mr. Sullivan for his criticism. 

Mr. T. P. BENNETT [F.] (in seconding the vote of 
thanks to Mr. Sullivan) said: I am sure everyone must 
have appreciated and enjoyed Mr. Sullivan’s clear and 
analytical criticism of the drawings, and, whether they 
were winners or losers, the students must have felt that 
their designs had been reviewed by a master in architec- 
ture, and their faults and their successes have been 
indicated, no doubt for their future improvement. 

I would like to say a few words to the students whose 
work is here to-night. There are, first of all, those who 
have been fortunate enough to secure success, who have 
secured the beginnings of what we might call immortality, 
whose names will appear on the register of winners of the 
R.I.B.A. Studentships, for generations who may come 
afterwards to see. The inscription of your names on prize 
winners’ board is a very high achievement, considering 
the early stage of your careers. It is a matter of 
great importance to you, and an encouragement to go 
forward. When I look at the work of all successful men, 
I always reflect that there is a terrible temptation, in 
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achieving success, to arrive at a condition of mental 
lethargy, a condition of mind which makes a man work 
less hard, to think less intensely than he did before 
success came his way. Only certain men seem able 
to continue the necessary quality of effort after their 
work has brought success. I would like to commend to 
you the magnificent series of drawings which represent 
the lifework of Sargent, recently shown in the Tate 
Gallery. Throughout the whole of his life—not only at 
the beginning, not merely when he was striving for 
success, but when all the world was acknowledging him 
a master— we still see him putting into his work the 
maximum intensity of mental effort. You will find that 
success will go immediately you relax your effort, and the 
only thing which will enable you to continue in your 
success is a continuance of your best effort. So I would 
say to winners, although you have secured success in 
this early period of your career, mental laziness is 
surely awaiting you round the corner, whatever walk in 
life it may be that you have been successful in, and it 
plays an even more important part in after life, when the 
natural energy is not quite so great as in early manhood. 
Now I come to those who have tried, but failed. At 
such moments, especially if the intensity of effort to win 
which has been put forward has been very great, you are 
apt to feel a sense of serious discouragement. You may 
reflect, ‘‘ If all this tremendous effort has produced, 
apparently, nothing, is it worth while to continue ?”’ Is 
it likely you will ever secure the success for which you 
have been striving? That thought and that feeling 
must come to all the great men of this world when there 
has been lack of success, and in most cases perhaps many 
times. I was very much impressed with a remark I 
read, which was casually written in an interview with Sir 
Landon Ronald, the famous musical conductor. At one 
stage of his career, after having achieved a considerable 
place, he found himself without a job, not for a short 
time but for a considerable period, and he was in the 
depths of despair, and he said if he could work all this 
time and secure this measure of success and then hit on a 
period in which the public apparently did not require his 
services, probably they would never want his services 
again. That moment of disappointment is sincere and 
keen, and requires grit and character to overcome it and 
to go in a second time and again. It wants something 
which is as great as brilliance to go in a second, a fourth, 
atenth time. I do not say go in for the Tite Prize every 





year for ten or twenty years ; apart from the question of 


age-limit that would not be wise, but the will to do some- 
thing must never be allowed to flag, and even if there are 
a dozen failures, it should be taken for aspur to renewed 
effort to do something before yesterday’s work is for- 


gotten. There is always to-morrow in which you may 
do something better. ; 

A word to non-competitors. 
know, of walking round and saying, ‘‘ What a rotten 
thing Jones produced for the Soane,” and ‘I should 
never have thought Brown could produce such wretched 
drawings as these ’’—you are all familiar with the superior. 
aloof attitude of the non-competitor. 
give the non-competitor a serious warning. He is not 
always the least able among his fellows, nor always the 
least industrious, but often he is one who fails to achieve 
things, to make designs and drawings and do the more 
important work of the architect’s life because he can't 
bring himself to begin and to carry things through 
There must be many half-boiled schemes which hay 
never seen the light of day. 


and very soundly. 


resolution. 


The vote was carried by acclamation. 

Mr. SULLIVAN 
that, in addition to Mr. Fletcher and Mr. Bennett 
one of the students was not put up to have a cocksh 
at me in return, because I think he might have had 
some quite justifiable things to say. 
in the enormous amount of work I have had under 
review, to feel sure, in myself, that I have been fair t 
I wanted to be fair, but I do not know 
However, I will give students 0! 
the future a stick with which they can beat the critic wel 
If you will refer to the twelfth 
chapter of Job, the second verse, you will find thes 


everybody. 


whether I have been. 


and truly over the head 


words :— 


‘“ No doubt but ye are the people, and wisdom 
But I have understanding # 
well as you; I am not inferior to you; yea, wh 
knoweth not such things as these? I am as on 
mocked of his neighbour, who calleth upon God, ant 
He answereth him ; the just upright man is laughed 
to scorn ’ 


shall die with you. 


I think that there, for the future, you have got a ver 
good stick with which to belabour your critics. 





They have a way, as we 


But a bad scheme completed 
is better than one of greater merit which is left in an 
unsatisfactory state, which has failed because the requisite 
amount of labour has not been devoted to it to bring it on 
to these walls. 

The PRESIDENT: It is merely a function to be 
carried out for me to put to you for acceptance this vote 
of thanks, but it is not at all necessary, because Mr 
Sullivan has given such an excellent criticism, and you 
have had Mr. Fletcher and Mr. Bennett speaking wisel; 
I ask you to vote in favour of this 
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Mr. RafHles Davison’s Drawings 


BY HERBERT W. WILLS [F.]. 


mega. 


Few among us have earned such universal esteem 
as Rafles Davison both as a man, a friend and an artist, 
and we of the profession are delighted to possess a 
memorial of him other than that embodied in the pages 
of the building papers, or in the form of perspective 
drawings he has carried out and which have often helped 
us to round difficult corners with our clients. One of 
the most outstanding merits of Raffles Davison’s work 
is that he has never sought to impress his own individuality 
in depicting a building, but has always done his utmost to 
give it its true architectural value. 

Drawings made by many gifted artists often seem to 
merge their design into what may be called a family 
type, while in every case the designer’s individuality is 
given full value by Raffles Davison—and yet with this 
we feel that no work is more distinctive and personal in its 
touch and rendering. 

We have sometimes wished that instead of helping 
architects, as he has, by making drawings which in the 
nature of things must be ephemeral in their influence, 


* Raffles Davison. A Record of His Life and Work from 
Lond., 1927. 


1870 to 1926, fo, B. T. Batsford, Ltd. 
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he had done a smaller amount of work to be enshrined 
in books of lasting permanence ; as it is he has freely given 
work which compares in its excellence with that of 
Pennell with the primary object of helping his fellow 
architects in their needs, and by so doing he has conferred 
a benefit not only on architects but on modern archi- 
tecture. 

The description of him as the most optimistic of 
pessimists is literally and absolutely true. Few among 
us have felt less confidence in what could be achieved 
and at the same time made greater efforts to achieve 
it, and he has always had a delightfully ready sympathy 
for the enthusiasm of others which has helped and 
encouraged them. 

Although we are glad to have these delightful draw- 
ings, we feel it might well have enclosed many other 
charming studies which come to our memory. We 
remember some very delightful studies of the Chateau 
de Josselin in Brittany which we shall always think of as 
the finest examples of Davison’s work. The best examples 
given in the book before us are those showing the City 
churches and the selections from his Cornish series. 
Many of the smaller sketches are rather unfortunately 
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divorced from the surrounding text in which they wer 
drawn to appear, for there is an exact value proper for 
an illustration inset with text and quite another tor ap 
illustration standing by itself, a difference given its true 
weight by Davison. His skill in depicting lanc'scap, 
is unusual, and gives an indication of what he could haye 
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achieved had he devoted his attention to pictorial rather 
than architectural art. 

Among the personalities of the profession during tht 
last quarter of a century, his is one which will alwa’s 
stand out with greatest prominence, nor does he hold: 
lesser position in the hearts of his friends. 
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Shakespeare Memorial Theatre, Stratford-on-Avon 
RESULT OF COMPETITION 


The design of Miss Elisabeth Scott for a new Shake- 
speare \Iemorial Theatre at Stratford-upon-Avon, to 
replace the theatre destroyed by fire in 1926, has been 
chosen by the Assessors as the best of 72 designs sub- 
mitted. Miss Scott was the only woman to take part in 
a competition open to this country, Canada, and the 
United States. Her design has been accepted by the 
governors of the Memorial Theatre. 

The assessors in this competition were Mr. E. Guy 
Dawber, A.R.A., F.S.A., P.P.R.I.B.A., Mr. Raymond 
Hood, A.I.A., A.D.G.F. (New York), and Mr. Robert 
Atkinson, F.R.I.B.A., Director of Education, Architec- 
tural Association. The architects taking part in the final 
competition were as follows :—(1) Messrs. Percy Tubbs, 
Son & Duncan, and F. Rowland Pierce ; (2) Mr. D. F. 
Martin-Smith ; (3) Miss Elisabeth Scott; (4) Messrs. 
Albert R. Mohr and Benjamin Moscowitz (America) ; 
(5) Mr. Albert J. Rousseau (America) ; (6) Mr. Robert 
QO. Derrick (America). 

In the course of their report to the Governors the 
assessors write as follows :— 

“The six competitors all return their preliminary 
designs with very few alterations. The additional 
drawings required in the final competition have been 
very useful to the assessors in elucidating the details of 
the various schemes. The assessors congratulate the 
Governors on the high standard of the designs submitted, 
the whole of the series being admirably illustrated and in 
every way worthy of their subject. Most of the competi- 
tors have fully appreciated the value of a careful study 
of the site of the proposed buildings, and have endea- 
youred to harmonise their schemes with the town and 
locality. ‘The assessors do not consider that any of the 
designs completely solve this very difficult problem, but 
further developments will undoubtedly remove any 
defects in the design chosen. 

“The problem of a modern theatre on this exceptional 
site, worthy of Shakespeare’s memory, is one which the 
assessors feel to be so important that time for very deli- 
berate and mature consideration should be allowed to the 
selected architect before the work is commenced. For 
this purpose, and for the study of foreign theatres, they 
suggest that at least 12 months should be allowed to the 
architect, accompanied perhaps by the director of the 
theatre. The assessors also suggest that the Governors 
should employ an independent expert in theatrical equip- 
ment as a technical adviser to the architect: they feel 
that the opportunity to secure a really fine building should 
outweigh any financial consideration in securing the best 
possible advice. 

“The assessors have unanimously chosen design No. 3 
(by Miss Elisabeth Scott) as the most suitable design 
submitted. They consider that design No. 3 in its 
general conception, in its acceptance of the site difficulties 
and their solution, and in its architectural character shows 
great ability and power of composition. It has a large- 
ness and simplicity of handling which no other design 
possesses. Its general silhouette and modelling to fit the 


lines of the river are picturesque, and the character of the 
design shows consideration for the traditions of the 
locality : if any criticism is offered, it would be that brick 
for the external facings would be warmer and more 
harmonious with the general aspect of the town, and would 
at the same time be more economical. 

“The general lay-out of the site is admirable. The 
new Bancroft Gardens are made to lead up to the buildings 
very successfully, and parking spaces for cars are provided 
as suggested in the conditions. Good river terraces, 
steps and approaches are also incorporated ; the treat- 
ment of the river being one of the great features of this 
scheme. ‘The central approach across the gardens might 
be omitted, as it appears to cut the ground up rather 
needlessly, and the carriage approach to the main entrance 
is not ample enough and needs fuller consideration. 

‘* Internally, the scheme gives substantially the require- 
ments asked for, the stage being admirably arranged and 
the sighting and planning of the auditorium satisfactory. 
The assessors do not need to specify the details of the 
scheme, as the drawings will be able to express them- 
selves, but they would point out one or two features 
where improvements could be effected. The duplication 
of foyers and refreshment rooms is needlessly extrava- 
gant. The boxes as shown are too large and their 
approaches too spacious. Some of the staircases do not 
comply with theatre regulations, in the fact that they 
have no external lighting. The gallery pay-box and 
approach might be better if planned further away from 
the main entrance. 

Miss Elisabeth Scott, daughter of a doctor, was born 
at Bournemouth in 1898. She is twenty-nine years of 
age. Educated at Redmoor School, Canford Cliffs, 
Bournemouth, she began her architectural studies at the 
Architectural Association School in 1919 and took the 
full five years’ course and diploma in 1924. The A.A. 
also is thus to be congratulated with Miss Scott on her 
success. During the past three years she has been 
following her career as architect with Mr. Louis de 
Soissons, F.R.I.B.A., at Welwyn Garden City, Mr. 
Oliver Hill, F.R.I.B.A., in London, and Mr. Maurice 
Chesterton, F.R.I.B.A., at Hampstead. She will now 
enter into partnership with Mr. Chesterton. 

Miss Elisabeth Scott’s grandfather, a Brighton doctor, 
was brother to Sir Gilbert Scott, the well-known Victorian 
architect. Her grandmother was sister to another highly 
esteemed architect of the period, Mr. George Bodley, a 
direct descendant of the founder of the Bodleian Library. 
Miss Scott is second cousin to Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, 
architect of the Liverpool Cathedral. 

The Shakespeare Memorial Theatre is Miss Scott’s 
first success in competition work. She felt interested in 
the announcement, but took four months’ consideration 
before she began her design. In this she was much 
assisted by the instructions sent out to architects and the 
aerial view of the site published in the Press. This view 
showed the river, the trees, the bridges and the old 
theatre before it was burned down. 
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Everyday Things in Britain 
MR. AND MRS. QUENNELL’S HOLIDAY LECTURES TO CHILDREN 
BY F. R. HIORNS [F] 


In the essay on Homer, that finds a place in James 
Anthony Froude’s Short Studies on Great Subjects, an 
effective claim is made for the value of poetic description 
or imagery in the right apprehension of history. The 
essayist bases his contention on the condition—at first 
sight quite remarkable—that while, of the times of which 
Homer sang, historically we know nothing of a literal 
kind; no names of kings, ministers, wars, intrigues, 
revolutions, crimes, and so on—yet his verse presents 
the most vivid of pictures of men of that age and how their 
lives were passed ; of how they acted, thought, talked and 
felt ; what they made of this earth and of their place in 
it; their private and their public life ; men and women, 
masters and servants, rich and poor—all truly and vividly 
delineated in the marvellous verse of the greatest of poetic 
figures. Ifthe claim of Froude is right—and it can hardly 
be questioned—then historical knowledge must be judged 
by the success with which it presents a generally true 
picture of life in past ages and enables it to be visualised 
in the mind. This is obviously the principle on which 
Mr. and Mrs. Quennell proceed, and which has been 
adopted in the admirable historical books of which they 
are authors. But they add to what may be called the 
Homeric method a use of pictorial line illustration, based 
on careful archzological research, that, in certain aspects, 
may even enhance the value of poetic description and 
that—as applied to the teaching of children—is of un- 
doubted value. The pictures presented become more 
real and afford a nearer approach to that actuality of which 
it is said that ‘‘ an hour at an Athenian supper party 
would teach us more Grecian life and character than all 
Aristophanes.’’ One does not, indeed, really understand 
even the picturesque vividness of Horace and Juvenal 
until it has been possible to wander over the Roman 
Forum and to see something of the Campagna. But, 
realising all this, the illustrative method of Mr. and Mrs. 
Quennell takes the outstanding features of life in each 
age and reveals them to us in drawings, archeologically 
accurate and pictorially composed, that seem to leave 
nothing to wish for. They show the habits, dress, 
implements, and everyday associations of actual life 
against a background of the buildings — internally 
and externally —expressive of the age in which the 
people lived, worked, worshipped, and took their 
pleasures. 

The three lectures on Everyday Things in Britain covered 
(i) the Roman occupation ; (ii) the Middle Ages; and 
(iii) the Renaissance. In the first we saw representations 
of life as it was before and after the Roman invasion— 
with a clear idea of the stupendous advances in both the 
manner and the associations of life that the coming of 
highly-civilised rulers among a relatively-barbarous people 
implied. The admirable drawings thrown upon the 
screen included a most effective reconstruction (in the 
form of a bird’s-eye view) of Silchester, while, in contrast, 
details of everyday working life included a baker’s oven, 
such as we may see at Pompeii, and drawings of mechanical 
contrivances for locking doors, that seemed to show no 


wide departure from a similar contrivance of whi h M; 
Quennell quoted a description from the Odyssey. ‘| hough 
our space forbids anything like a detailed review of the 
scope of these informal talks, it may be mentioncd tha 
Mrs. Quennell’s specialisation in costume enabled he; 
to demonstrate such interesting things as the a)plica. 
tion and use of the “ capuchon”; and she made rapid 
blackboard drawings of this side of the subject with quite 
uncanny skill—calling forth the spontaneous and ob ioush 
sincere admiration of her juvenile audiences.  \ fey 
others of the more notable drawings that might be men- 
tioned were: the old Hall of Berkhamsted School, the 
Elizabethan ‘‘ Plaie’’ House, a 16th century Staircase 
and one of Charles the 2nd’s reign, and several windmills 
and ships—the ‘‘ Ark Royal” being a specially fine 
example of beauty in ship design. In fact, we little 
realise how much life has lost of interest by the practical 
supersession of large sailing ships. The lecturers 
treatment of the periods of the Middle Ages and the 
Renaissance revealed a consecutive story of almost 
kaleidoscopic variety—smoothly and naturally evolved, 
as between one phase and another—that showed the 
typical castles, halls, monasteries, houses, ships, domestic 
implements, costumes, carriages, carts, and so on, that 
applied to each of them. Nothing could be, perhaps, 
more interesting to a crowd of eager young scholars 
than all this proved to be—or more likely to inculcate 
a thirst for a branch of human knowledge that, more and 
more, demands general attention if the vast problems 
arising in our more complicated age are to be even dimly 
understood. Among these Mr. Quennell rightly gave 
emphasis to the necessity for sustaining the traditional 
crafts, by the agency of which the works that now afford 
us such pure pleasure have been produced through 
period of more than a thousand years and only in quite 
recent times suffered a break in that long, natural, and 
splendid process of evolution. <A revived general interest 
in traditional building and the arts associated with every- 
day life, as the more obvious expression of history, would 
give happy augury for the future. 

For each lecture the Institute meeting room was filled 
with a thoroughly interested crowd of young people. 
And it is this chance for educative propaganda of the 
right kind, and the value attaching to it, that makes the 
novel experiment of these lectures so splendid. If such 
a pageant of the past led one, at times, into the realm of 
architectural phantasy, it was, perhaps, not other than 
well. But until the public view more nearly accords 
with the desire of the relatively few for a return to the 
ordered harmony of utility and beauty, natural to the 
past, we shall go on much as we are. Our poetic fancy 
may sometimes amuse itself with visions of, shall we say, 
a modern equivalent of the ideal Greek state—but, if 
so, it will be only a dream; a species of architectural 
** Never-Never Land ”’ and, one fears, as far off from 
realisation as those other, very distant, ‘‘ Elysian fields 
where dwells Rhadamanthus with the golden hair, whose 
life is ever sweet.” 
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ARCHITECTS’ (REGISTRATION) BILL 149 


Architects’ (Registration) Bill 


ARRANGEMENT OF CLAUSES. 


Clause. 

1. Short title. 

2. Interpretation. 

3. ( ysuncil to set up and maintain a register of architects. 
4. Appointment of officers. “ae 

s, Persons entitled to be registered without examination. 
6. Council to prescribe future qualifications for registration. 


Removal of name from register. 

§. Restoration of name removed from register 

9. Council to give notice of refusal to register or of removal 

of name from register. 
10. Appeal against refusal to register or removal of name from 
register 

11. Use of title. 

12. Change of address, etc. 

13. Penalty for obtaining registration by false representation. 

14. Prosecutions. 

15. Power to make regulations. 

16. Supply of regulations and forms. 

17. Service of notices by post. 

18, Saving for co-operative societies, etc. 

19. Saving for other bodies. 

20. Application of Act to Scotland and Northern Ireland. 

Schedules. 

A Bitt To PROVIDE FOR THE REGISTRATION OF ARCHITECTS. 
Be it enacted by the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, by and 

with the advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and Tem- 

poral, and Commons, in this present Parliament assembled, 

and by the authority of the same, as follows :— 


Short Title. 
This Act may be cited as the Architects (Registration) 
Act, 1928. 
Interpretation. 

2. In this Act unless the context otherwise requires :— 

The expression ‘‘ the Institute ’’ means the Royal Institute 

of British Architects. 

The expression ‘** the Council 

Institute. 

The expression “ registered person’ 

registered under this Act 

The expression “‘ prescribed ”’ means prescribed by regula- 

tions made under this Act. 

The expression ‘‘ the Register’? means the Register of 

registered architects kept in pursuance of this Act. 

Council to Set Up and Maintain a Register of Architects. 

3. (1) It shall be the duty of the Council within six months 
from the passing of this Act to set up and thereafter maintain 
a register to be called ‘‘ the Register of Architects,’’ and to 
cause to be entered therein the name, address and qualifications 
of every registered person, and to cause to be removed there: 
from the names of all registered persons who shall have died 
or have been declared by a competent court to be lunatics, 
and any names which the Council, in accordance with the 
provisions of this Act, are entitled to have removed from the 
register, and any names or particulars inaccurately entered 
therein, and from time to time to cause to be made any neces- 
sary alterations therein. 

(2) The Council shall, not later than twelve months from the 
passing of this Act, and annually thereafter, publish and offer 
for sale copies of the Register, setting forth the names of the 
registered persons in alphabetical order according to their 
surnames, with their respective regular business addresses, 
and a copy of the register certified by order of the Council 
or by any officer of the Council duly authorised in that behalf, 
to be a correct copy, shall be prima facie evidence that any 
person named therein is registered in accordance with the 
provisions of this Act: Provided always that in the case of a 
person whose name does not appear on such copy, a certificate 


»” 


means the Council of the 


means a person 


under the hand of any officer of the Council, duly authorised 
in that behalf of the entry of the name of such person in the 
register, shall be evidence that such person is registered in 
accordance with the provisions of this Act. 

Appointment of Officers. 

The Council shall from time to time appoint such officers 
and servants as shall be necessary for the purposes of this Act, 
and may assign to such officers and servants such duties as the 
Council shall consider desirable for the purposes of this Act, and 
every person so appointed shall be removable at the pleasure of 
the Council, and shall be paid by the Council such salary, 
emoluments, and benefits as the Council may think fit. 

Persons Entitled to be Registered Without Examination. 

5. (1) The following persons shall on making application 
to the Council, and on payment of the prescribed fee without 
any other qualification being required under this Act, be 
entitled to be registered, and the Council shall cause their 
names to be entered in the register :— 

(a) Architect members of the Royal Academy and of the 

Royal Scottish Academy ; 

(6) Every person who has gained a degree or diploma in 
architecture from any university in Great Britain or 
Northern Ireland or from the Architectural Association, 
London ; 

(c) Every person who at the passing of this Act is or has been 
in bona fide practice as an architect ; 

(d) Every person— 

(i) who was for a period of five years immediately prior 
to and is at the passing of this Act a bona fide archi- 
tectural assistant ; or 

(ii) who, subsequently to the passing of this Act, has 
completed a period of five years (one year at least 
of which period shall have been prior to the passing 
of this Act) as a bona fide architectural assistant. 
period during which any such architectural assistant 
has been engaged as a pupil to an architect or has 
been a student in a school of architecture recognised 
as such by the Council shall be reckoned as part 
of such period of five years : 

Provided that applications for registration from persons 
referred to in paragraphs (c) and (d) of this sub-section must be 
made within a period of five years from the passing of this Act. 

(2) If any question arises as to whether any person is or is 
not entitled to be registered under paragraphs (c) and (d) of this 
section, such question shall be referred to, and determined by, 
the Admission Committee, hereinafter in this section mentioned, 
after inquiry at which the person concerned shall be entitled to 
be heard, and on the Admission Committee reporting to the 
Council that such person is or is not entitled to be so registered, 
the Council shall thereupon inform such person in writing 
of the decision of the Admission Committee and shall enter 
or refuse to enter his name in the register. 

(3) For the purposes of this section there shall be appointed 
annually an Admission Committee consisting of twenty-three 
persons, one to be nominated by each of the twelve bodies 
specified in the second schedule to this Act and eleven persons 
to be appointed by the Council, of whom nine persons shall, 
be members of the Institute, one person shall be nominated 
by the Incorporation of Architects in Scotland, and one person 
shall be nominated by the Ulster Society of Architects (In- 
corporated). ‘The Admission Committee shall continue 
in existence for such period as may be necessary to deal with 
questions arising under sub-section (2) of this section. 
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Counci! to Prescribe Future Qualifications for Registration. 

6. (1) The Council shall from time to time by regulations 
prescribe the qualifications necessary for registration in respect 
of persons other than those referred to in the immediately 
preceding section of this Act, and any person possessing the 
prescribed qualifications shall, on making application to the 
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Council in the prescribed manner and on payment of the pre- 
scribed fee, be entitled to be entered in the register. 

(2) If on the advice of the Board of Architectural Education 
(in this Act called ‘‘ the Board ’’), constituted for the purposes of 
this Act in manner prescribed in the first schedule of this Act 
and to be appointed annually by the Council, the prescribed 
qualifications include the passing of any examinations, the 
Council shall provide for the holding by the Board of such 
examinations at least once in each year and at such times and 
places as the Board may prescribe. The Council shall re- 
cognise as examinations under this section examinations, the 
passing of which is, or may be, recognised for exemption 
from the final examination of the Institute, and on the advice 
of the Board the Council shall recognise as examinations 
under this section examinations for the time being organised 
and held at any school of architecture : Provided always that 
recognition of examinations once accorded by the Council 
shall not be withdrawn without the approval of the Privy 
Council. 

Removal of Name from Register 

7. (1) If any person registered under the provisions of this 
Act shall be convicted of felony or misdemeanour or after an 
inquiry held as hereinafter provided be judged by the Dis- 
cipline Committee, hereinafter in this section mentioned, t 
have been guilty of any conduct disgraceful to him in a pro- 
fessional respect, the Council shall, if the Discipline Committee 
so request, cause the name of such person to be removed 
from the register, either permanently or for such period as the 
Discipline Committee think fit. 

(2) For the purpose of holding any ees. —. this section 
as to whether any person registered under this Act has been 
guilty of any conduct disgraceful to bien | in a professional 
respect and at which inquiry such person shall be entitled to 
be heard, there shall be appointed annually a committee to be 
called ‘‘ the Discipline Committee’ consisting of seven 
members, three members being persons registered under this 
Act to be appointed by the Council, one member appointed 
by the Minister of Health, one member appointed by the 
President for the time being of the Law Society, one member 
appointed by the Incorporation of Architects in Scotland, 
and one member appointed by the Ulster Society of Architects 
(Incorporated), and the Council shall convene a meeting of 
the Discipline Committee from time to time whenever neces- 
sary to hold any such inquiry. 

Restoration of Name Removed from Register. 

The Council may (subject in the case of persons removed 
from the register under the immediately preceding section to 
the approval of the Discipline Committee) at any time restore 
to the register any name or entry removed therefrom. 

Council to give Notice of Refusal to Register or Removal of 
name from Register. 

g. In any case in which the Council refuse to register any 
person or remove the name of any person from the register, 
they shall give notice thereof in writing to that person within 
one month after the receipt of the application for registration 
or after the removal of the name from the register. 

Appeal Against Refusal to Register or Removal of name from 
Register. 

Any person aggrieved by the refusal of the Council to 
enter his name in the register or the removal of his name from 
the register, may within three months from the date on which 
he receives notice in writing to that effect from the Council 
appeal against the refusal or the removal as the case may be 
in manner provided by rules of court to the High Court, and 
on any such appeal the High Court may give such directions 
in the matter as they think proper, including directions as to the 
costs of the appeal, and the order of the High Court shall be 
final and conclusive and not subject to an appeal to any other 
court. 

Use of Title. 

Any registered person shall be 
the name or title of ‘* registered arcl 


entitled to take and use 
uitect ’’ or any style con- 
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taining the words “ registered architect,’’ but a person shall 
not practise in Great Britain or Northern Ireland unde: any 
name, title or style containing the words “‘ registered archi- 
tect,’ unless he is a registered person, and any unregistered 
person who so practises or wilfully pretends to be a registered 
person, or takes or uses the name or title of a registered archi- 
tect or any name, title, style or description implying that he is 
a registered person shall on summary conviction be liable to 
a penalty not exceeding fifty pounds for the first offence and 
one hundred pounds for every subsequent offence : Provided 
that subject to the provisions of this section nothing in this Act 
shall prevent any local authority or person performing any act 
or operations in connection with the construction of buildings 
which such local authority or person was entitled to perform 
prior to the passing of this Act : Provided also that nothing in 
this section shall affect the validity as between contracting 
parties of any act of any peison under any customary form or 
conditions of a building contract. 


Change of Address, etc. 

12. For the purpose of maintaining the register the Council 
may at any time by notice in writing addressed to any person 
registered under this Act at his address in the register, inquire 
if such person has changed his regular business address, and if 
no answer shall be received within six months from the sending 
of such notice, the Council shall send a further notice by post 
as a registered letter, and if no answer shall be received within 
three months from the sending of such further notice the 
Council may remove the name of such person from the register, 


Penalty for Obtaining Registration by False Representation. 

13. If any person shall wilfully procure or attempt to procure 
himself to be registered under this Act by making or producing 
or causing to be made or produced any false or fraudulent 
representation or declaration, either verbally or in writing, the 
person so offending and every other person aiding or assisting 
him therein shall be liable on summary conviction to a penalty 
not exceeding fifty pounds, and shall, if registered, have his 
name removed from the register 

Prosecutions. 

14. A prosecution for any offence under this Act may be 
instituted by the Council, 

Power to Make Regulations. 

15. (1) The Council shall from time to time make regula- 
tions :— 

(a) Prescribing the fees to be charged in respect of the entry 
of any name or other particulars on the register and in 
respect of the retention in any year of the name of any 
person on the register, the fees to be paid by candidates 
for any examinations held under the provisions of this 
Act, and the charges to be made for copies of the register 
and of any regulations made under the provisions of this 
Act and of any forms prescribed by such regulations: 
Provided that such fees and charges only shall be pre- 
scribed as shall be not more than reasonably sufficient to 
provide for the expenses of the Council in the execution 
of this Act so far as the Council can estimate the same ; 

) Prescribing the manner in which application is to be 
made for registration under this Act, including the form 
on which such application is to be made and the infor- 
mation to be supplied thereon ; ‘ 

(c) Generally for carrying out or facilitating the purposes ot 
this Act: 

Provided that no regulations relating to the powers and duties 
of the Board or the Admission Committee shall be made by the 
Council without consultation with the Board or the Admission 
Committee as the case may be. 

(2) No regulations made under this Act shall be of any force 
or validity unless and until they have been approved by the 
Privy Council, and the Privy Council shall before giving their 
approval cause the regulations to be published and give 
interested persons an opportunity of being heard thereon. 
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Supply of Regulations and Forms. 

16. {he Council shall on payment of the prescribed charges 
supply a copy of any regulations made under this Act and of 
anv forms prescribed by such regulations to any person applying 
for the same. 

Service of Notices by Post. 

17. (1) Any notice or document required by or for the 
purposes of this Act to be sent may be sent by post, and when 
sent to any person registered under this Act shall be deemed to 
be properly addressed if addressed to him at his address in the 
register, and shall be deemed to be properly served if so 
addressed and put into the post. 

(2) Any notice relating to the refusal to 1egister any person, 
or to the removal from the register of the name of any person 
registered under this Act, or to the refusal by the Council to 
permit the name of any person after removal from the register 
to be again entered therein shall be sent by post as a registered 
letter. 

Saving for Co-operative Societies, etc. 

18. Nothing in this Act shall prevent a body corporate firm 
or partnership from carrying on the professional business of 
a registered architect :-— 

(a) If the business of the body corporate firm or partner- 
ship so far as it relates to architecture is under the control 
and management of a superintendent who is a registered 
person and who does not act at the same time in a similar 
capacity for any other body, corporate firm or partner- 
ship ; and 

(b) If in every premises where such business as aforesaid is 
carried on and is not personally conducted by the 
superintendent, such business is boni fide conducted 
under the direction of the superintendent by an assistant 
who is a registered person. 

Saving for Other Bodies. 

19. The provisions of this Act, other than the provisions 
of the section of this Act of which the marginal note is ‘‘ Use 
of Title,’’ shall not, unless he is a registered person, apply to 
any person who is or may at any time hereafter be a professional 
member of the Institution of Civil Engineers or a professional 
member of any of the bodies specified in the Second Schedule 
to this Act, or of such other professional body as may from 
time to time be approved by the Council or to aay person when 
performing any of the duties or functions connected with any 
office held by him under any public or local authority or to the 
department of any undertaking the head of which is a registered 
person: Provided that nothing in this section shall operate to 
prevent a professional member of any body referred to in the 
said Schedule, or of such other body as may from time to time 
be approved by the Council from being registered under this 
Act if he is duly qualified for registration under the provisions 
of this Act. 

Application of Act to Scotland and Northern Ireland. 

20. (1) In the application of this Act to Scotland the 
expression ‘“‘ High Court’ means the Court of Session, and 
any proceedings for recovery of fines under the section of this 
Act of which the marginal note is ‘‘ Removal of Name from 
Register,” may be taken under the provisions of the Sheriff 
Courts (Scotland) Act, 1907. 

(2) In the application of this Act to Northern Ireland the 
expression ‘‘ High Court’’ means the Supreme Court of 
Judicature of Northern Ireland. 

(3) For the purpose of enabling the Parliament of Northern 
Ireland to repeal or alter the provisions of this Act in its appli- 
cation to Northern Ireland this Act shall be deemed to have 
been passed prior to the appointed day referred to in the 
Government of Ireland Act, 1920. 


SCHEDULES. 
First SCHEDULE. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE BOARD OF ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION. 
One representative of each of the governing bodies of the 
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Universities of Oxford, Cambridge and London, and three 
others to be nominated by the Standing Committee of Vice- 
Chancellors and Principals of the Universities of Great Britain 
and Ireland. 

One representative of each school of architecture in Great 
Britain, the passing of whose examinations is or may be 
recognised for exemption from the final examination of the 
Institute. 

Four representatives of the schools of architecture in Great 
Britain, the passing of whose examinations is or may be 
recognised for exemption from the intermediate examination of 
the Institute. 

The Director of Education of the school of architecture of 
the Architectural Association, London. 

Two representatives of technical institutions teaching archi- 
tecture (one of such representatives from London institutions 
and one from provincial institutions) to be nominated by the 
Association of Technical Institutions and one representative of 
the art schools teaching architecture to be nominated by the 
National Society of Art Masters. 

One representative of the Association of Teachers in Techni- 
cal Institutions. 

One representative of and to be nominated by each of the 
following bodies :— 

The Board of Education. 
The Headmasters’ Conference. 
The Incorporated Association of Headmasters. 
The Association of Architects, Surveyors and Technical 
Assistants. 
The Institute of Builders. 
The Royal Society of Arts. 
The Incorporation of Architects in Scotland. 
The Ulster Society of Architects (Incorporated). 
The British School at Rome, Faculty of Architecture. 
The Royal Academy of Arts. 
The Incorporated Association of Architects and Sur- 
veyors. 
The Faculty of Architects and Surveyors. 
The National Federation of Building Trades Opera- 
tives. 
The Union of Educational Institutions. 
The Workers Educational Association. 
The Central Education Committee of the Co-operative 
Union. 
The Education Officer of the London County Council. 
The Master of the Art Workers’ Guild. 
The President of the Town Planning Institute. 
The President of the Institute. 
The Honorary Secretary of the Institute. 
The Chairman of the Allied Societies’ Conference. 
The President of the Architectural Association. 
Twelve members, being persons on the register, to be appointed 
by the Council. 
SECOND SCHEDULE. 

The Surveyors’ Institution. 

The Institution of Municipal and County Engineers. 

The Society of Engineers. 

The Institution of Structural Engineers. 

The Incorporated Association of Architects and Surveyors. 

The Association of Architects, Surveyors and Technical 


Assistants. 
The Auctioneers and Estate Agents Institute of the United 
Kingdom. 


The Incorporated Society of Auctioneers and Landed 
Property Agents. 

The National Association of Auctioneers, House Agents, 
Rating Surveyors and Valuers. 

The Land Agents’ Society. 

The Faculty of Architects and Surveyors. 

The Scottish Estate Factors’ Society. 
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R.I.B.A. Prizes and Studentships, 1928 


DEED OF 


The designs and drawings submitted for the Prizes and 
Studentships in the gift of the Royal Institute are now on 
exhibition in the R.I.B.A. Galleries, 9 Conduit Street, and 
will remain open to members and the public until 
23 January (10 a.m. till 8 p.m., Saturdays 5 p.m.). The 


Council’s Deed of Award, read at the General Meeting of 


9g January, is as follows: 


DEED OF AWARD OF PRIZES AND STUDENT- 
SHIPS. 
MOonpDay, 9 JANUARY, 1928 
To the Ordinary General Meeting, Monday 9 January,1928. 
Gentlemen, 

Pursuant to the terms of Bye-law 74, that the Council 
shall, by a Deed of Writing under the Common Seal, 
award the Prizes and Studentships of the year, and 
announce such Awards at the next General Meeting after 
the adjudication, the Council have the honour to state 
that they have examined the several works submitted for 
the Tite Prize, the Soane Medallion, the Grissell Prize, 
the Owen Jones Studentship, the Royal Institute Silver 
Medal (Measured Drawings), The Royal Institute Silver 
Medal (Essay), and the R.I.B.A. (Alfred Bossom) Travel- 
ling Studentship. 


THE TITE PRIZE: A CERTIFICATE AND £50. 
One hundred and thirteen candidates took part in the 
Preliminary Competition and 20 were admitted te the 
Final Competition. 
The Council report that in the Final Competition 20 
designs for a Crematorium were submitted under the 
following mottoes : 


‘Tomato Spero Temporis 
Ague Tavi Fella 
Army Rima Titian 
Cyprus Capitol Omega 
Teddy If U: 
Mubo Long At 

Eve Brechan 


The Council have awarded the Certificate and, subject 
to the specified conditions, the sum of £50 to the author 
of the design submitted under the motto ‘‘ Temporis.”’? 


THE SOANE MEDALLION : 
AND £150. 

Twenty-five candidates took part in the Preliminary 
Competition and of these 8 were admitted to the Final 
Competition. In addition 7 candidates were admitted 
direct to the Final Competition. 

The Council report that in the Final Competition 15 
designs for a Covered Market were submitted under the 
following mottoes :— 


A SILVER MEDAL 


Vendor Mex Pet Nine 
Dunkirk Arcade Ave Nerod 
Tegumai Niente Nib Hesperus 


Mercado Salt Peep 


1 Mr. Patrick McNeil, A.R.I.B.A., Oakbank, Dollar, Clack- 
mannanshire. 


AWARD 


The Council have awarded the Soane Medallion and, 
subject te the specified conditions, the sum of £150, to 
the author of the design submitted under the imotto 
** Nerod,”’* and Certificates of Honourable Mention (o the 
authors of the designs submitted under the mottoes 
** Niente,”’* “ Salt,”’* and “ Ave.” * 

The Council have also granted exemption from the 
Testimonies of Study for the R.I.B.A. Final Examina. 
tion, to the authors of the designs submitted under the 
mottoes ‘‘ Dunkirk,’ ® ‘‘ Tegumai,’’* ‘‘ Mercado,” * ‘‘ Ar. 
cade.” * and ** Nib.” *® 


THE GRISSELL GOLD MEDAL AND £50. 
Three designs for Shop Premises for a Departmental 
Stores were submitted under the following mottoes :— 
Brovik Niloc Rivet 
The Council have awarded the Grissell Gold meda 
and £50, to the author of the design submitted under 
the motto ‘‘ Brovik.’’ ™ 


THE OWEN JONES STUDENTSHIP: A CERTIFI- 
CATE AND f£r00. 

Four candidates took part in the Preliminary Competi- 
tion, all of whom were admitted to the Final Competition 

The Council report that in the Final Competition 4 
designs for a colour scheme for a Riverside Resort Re- 
freshment Pavilion were submitted under the following 
motroes :— 

Tugela Ajax Izzy Malmo 

The Council regret that they are unable to award the 

Owen Jones Studentship. 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTE SILVER MEDAL FOR 
MEASURED DRAWINGS AND £75. 
Six sets of drawings were submitted under the following 
motcvoes 
Cyrano 
Gregory 


Tripoli Ego 
Ben Hur Tod 

The Council have awarded the Silver Medal and £75 
to the author of the measured drawings submitted under 
the motto ‘‘ Tripoli.’ * 


Mr. Leonard W. T. White, A.R.I.B.A., 18 Alyth Gardens 
Golders Green, N.W.11. 
Mr. Geo. A. Goldstraw, 76 Cholmondeley Road, Pendle- 
ton, Salford, Manchester. 
‘Nr. James Barrington Wride, A.R.I.B.A., 1 Grove Place 
Birchgrove, Whitchurch, Cardiff. 
Mr. J. T. Lloyd, 9 South Side, Stamford Brook, W.6. 
*Mr. H. G. C. Spencely, Ashley House, Box, Wilts. 
7Mr. W. Bernard Oldacre, A.R.I.B.A., 130 Princes Road, 
Hartshill, Stoke-on-Trent. 
‘Mr. W. Percik, A.R.I.B.A., 27 Dyne Road, Brondesbury, 
N.W.6. 
® Mr. Raymond Erith, A.R.I.B.A., 46 Albion Road, Sutton 
Surrey. 
10 Mr. S.G. Chaplin, 51 Blandford Street, Baker Street, W.1 
11 Mr, Alfred G. Geeson, A.R.I.B.A., Lincoln Chambers, 
Lincoln Street, Nottingham, and School of Architecture, 
Leicester College of Arts. 
12Mr. F. W. C. Adkins, ‘‘ Delamere,’’ Elmwood Avenue, 
Harrow, Middlesex, and Polytechnic School of Architecture. 
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THE ROYAL INSTITUTE SILVER MEDAL AND 
£50 FOR AN ESSAY. 
Eight Essays were submitted under the following mot- 


toes : 
Bourdon Emma Rind 
\Iass Craftsman Cathay 
Omega Traveller 


The Council have awarded the Silver Medal and £50> 
to the author of the Essay on ‘‘ A descriptive study of the 
first principle of Architecture’ submitted under the 
motto ‘“‘ Mass.’”?* 


THE R.I.B.A. (ALFRED BOSSOM) TRAVELLING 
STUDENTSHIP. 

1. R.I.B.A. (Alfred Bossom) Silver Medals.——The 
Council have awarded R.I.B.A. (Alfred Bossom) Silver 
Medals, to the authors of the designs and reports sub- 
mitted under the following mottoes :— 

Me }# Palm Beach ?° Admiral 1° 
Bracing 1° 

2. R.I.B.A (Alfred Bossom) Travelling Studentship : A 
Gold Medal and £250.—The Council have awarded the 
R.I.B.A. (Alfred Bossom) Gold Medal and, subject to the 
specified conditions, the sum of £250, to the author of the 
design for, and report on, a large Seaside Hotel in an im- 
portant seaside resort on the coast of the British Isles, sub- 
mitted under the motto “‘ Me.’’?! 


THE ARTHUR CATES PRIZE: A SUM OF £50. 
The Council report that no applications were received 
for the Arthur Cates Prize. 


THE ASHPITEL PRIZE, 1927. 

The Council have, on the recommendation of the Board 
of Architectural Education, awarded the Ashpitel Prize 
(which is a Prize of Books, value £10, awarded to the 
candidate who has most highly distinguished himself 
among the candidates in the Final Examinations of the 
year) to Mr. John Gairns Laskie, of Roselynn, Bearsden, 
near Glasgow, Probationer 1925, Student 1926, and who 
passed the Final Examination July 1927. 


THE R.1.B.A. SILVER MEDAL FOR SCHOOLS OF 
ARCHITECTURE RECOGNISED FOR EXEMP- 
TION FROM THE FINAL EXAMINATION. 

The Council have awarded the Silver Medal for the best 
set of drawings submitted at the Annual Exhibition of 
designs by Students of Schools of Architecture recog- 
nised for exemption from the Final Examination, to Mr. 


Mr. Vernon Constable, A.R.I.B.A., Old Town House, 
Dundee, late of the Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical 
College. 

“Mr. Patrick Cutbush, A.R.I.B.A., 107 Jermyn Street, 
S.W.1, of the Architectural Association School of Architec- 
ture. 

“Mr. Patrick Cutbush, A.R.I.B.A. (as above). 

“Mr. John R. Moore, A.R.I.B.A., 13 Acland Road, Wil- 
lesden Green, N.W.2. 

Mr. R. Nelson Guy, A.R.I.B.A., Dalkeith, 128, Crescent 
Road, South Woodford, Essex. 

“Mr. Charles Thomas Bloodworth, B.Arch., Liverpool, 
A.R.I.B.A., 138 Derby Lane, Stoneycroft, Liverpool. 
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William Ralph Brinton, of the Architectural Association 
School of Architecture. 


THE R.I.B.A. BRONZE MEDAL AND £5 IN BOOKS 

FOR SCHOOLS OF ARCHITECTURE RECOG- 

NISED FOR EXEMPTION FROM THE INTER- 
MEDIATE EXAMINATION. 

The Council have awarded the Bronze Medal and £5 
in books for the best set of drawings submitted at the 
Annual Exhibition of designs by Students of Schools of 
Architecture recognised for exemption from the Inter- 
mediate Examination, to Mr. Allan Johnson, of Leeds 
School of Architecture. 


In witness thereof the Common Seal 
f has been hereunto affixed this ninth 
, Seal } day of January Nineteen Hundred and 
Twenty-eight, at a Meeting of the 
Council. 
WaLTER TAPPER, President. 
Maurice E. Wess, ! Members of 
ARTHUR KEEN, 4 Council. 
E. STANLEY HALL, Hon. Secretary. 
IAN MAcALISTER, Secretary. 


Obituary 


F. J. FISHER [F']. 

The late Mr. F. J. Fisher, F.R.I.B.A., commenced his 
architectural training in the office of the well-known Ecclesias- 
tical Architect, Mr. Blackburn, over fifty years ago, and assisted 
him in carrying out many alterations and additions to churches 
in the Norfolk Diocese. Later he joined with his brother-in- 
law and practiced under the name of Treacher, Son & Fisher, 
at Moorgate Street, and elsewhere, carrying out many re- 
buildings of licensed properties, hotels, and other public 
buildings. In 1900, the partnership of Treacher, Son and 
Fisher was dissolved and then the late Mr. Fisher practiced 
as F. J. Fisher, architect, Queen Street, E.C.1. 

In 1920, he took into partnership his son and practiced under 
the style of F. J. Fisher and Son. 

Mr. Fisher became a member of the Society of Architects 
on its foundation and later a Fellow (in 1926) of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. 

His connection with the architectural profession for over 
fifty years brought him many friends by whom he will be 
greatly missed. 





THE ART OF DRAWING IN LEAD PENCIL. 

Mr. Jasper Salway, the author of the book with the 
above title, writes with reference to a library note which 
appeared in the last issue of the JOURNAL {see p.108). ‘‘ May 
I ask your reviewer how it has proved possible for a 
publisher to reproduce drawings in lead pencil or any 
medium for that matter by other than printing in ink ? 
Would indeed that it were possible. 

“The particular book referred to is also not especially 
concerned with sketching, but with the whole question of 
producing finished pictures in lead pencil as an art in 
itself. 

‘* For a method of sketching I beg to refer those who 
may be interested to my later book, viz.: ‘ Sketching in 
Lead Pencil for Architects and Others.’ ” 
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WIMBLEDON’S NEW TOWN HALL. 
The awards in connection with the competition for 
designs for the new Town Hall at Wimbledon were 


announced on 10 January. The contest was restricted 
to architects of British nationality, and 114 plans were 
; 


submitted. The assessor, Mr. H. V. Ashley, has awarded 
the first prize of £200 to Messrs. Bradshaw, Gass & 


Hope, of Bolton, whose design more nearly than any other 


complied with the conditions and requirements of the 
competition. 

The second prize of £150 was awarded to Mr. D. H. 
MecMorran and Mr. Arthur Bailey, of Harrow, and the 


third prize of £75 to Mr.S. Cook and Mr. E. D. Lyons, of 
the office of Mr. IT’. Schaerer, of Westminster 

The building of the new Town Hal ill be entrusted 
to the winners of the competition, subject to the sanction 
of the Ministry of Health for a loan of £120,000, which 
is the estimated cost. The present Town Hall will be 
pulled down to make room for the new one. 


R.1.BA. AND A.A. VISITS. 
In future the R.I.B.A. and the Architectural Associa- 


tion will arrange joint visits to buildings. ‘The visits 
will be under the direction of a Joint Committee of the 
two bodies, with Mr. Yerbury, Secretary of the A.A., as 
Secretary. 

It is proposed to arrange a certain number of visits 
both for the Spring and Summer, some of which will 
probably be for week ends. Full particulars of the visits 
arranged will be announced from time to time and any 
members either of the R.I.B.A. or the A.A. having 
suggestions to make of suitable buildings to be visited 
should send their suggestions to Mr. Yerbury, 34-36, 
Bedford Square, W.C.1. 


THE COMMONWEALTH FUND FELLOWSHIPS 


NIEMORANDUM 19285 

T.— Purpose of Fellozship. The Con mwealth Fund of 
1 Fast 57th Street, New York City, a philanthropic foundation 
existing since 1918 and supported | ifts from the late Mrs. 
Stephen V. Harkness, has established for British gtaduate 
students a number of Fellowships ten e at American Univer- 
sities. 

Il. Basi of Selection Fell hi re ffered to persons 
of British birth who are domiciled in England, Scotland, Wales 
and Ireland, and are graduates of re ised Universities 
therein. The candidates mav be either men or women but 
must be unmarried and not more than thirty years of age on 
1 September of the vear of award 

111.—Apblications and Information. All applications must 


be submitted on the prescribed t be forwarded 
through the authorities of the C: University of which 
the candidate is or has been a member Chey must reach the 
Secretary to the Committee by 18 February 1928 at latest. 

Forms of application may be obtains ym the Secretary 
R.I.B.A.. and full particulars from the Commonwealth Fund 
Fellowships, 50 Russell Square, London, W.C.1. 





NOTES FROM THE MINUTES OF THE COUNCIL. 
5 December, 1927 
LONDON SQUARES. 
On the recommendation of the Town Planning and 
Housing Committee, it was agreed to approach the Royal 


Commission on London Squares with a request that the 
R.I.B.A. should be allowed to submit evidence to them. 


St. OLAve’s CHurRCH, TOOLEY STREET, SOUTHWARK. 


The Town Planning and Housing Committee were 
empowered to act on behalf of the Institute in the matter | 


of the threatened demolition of the tower of St. Olaye’s 
Church, Tooley Street. 


CuHRISTMAS HoLipAy LECTURES FOR CHILDRI 


\rrangements were made for a series of lantern lectures | 


for children to be given by Mr. and Mrs. C. H. B 
Quennell during the Christmas helidays. 
Acoustics RESEARCH. 

On the recommendation of the Science Standing Com. 
mittee, the following resolution was approved and for. 
warded to the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research :— 

* The Science Standing Committee of the R.I.B.A. 
understand that the Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research are considering further acousti 
experiments following the programme of researc! 
work proposed by the R.I.B.A. in 1917. They wish 
to express their opinion that such further experiments 
are most desirable, especially experiments upon the 
new wall, ceiling, and partition materials placed 
on the market in the last few years. The data from 
such experiments would be of immediate use t 
architects.” 


BRITISH ARCHITECTS’ CONFERENCES, 1928 AND 1929, 


On the recommendation of the Allied Societies 
Conference it was decided that the British Architects 
Conferences in 1928 and 1929 should be held at Bat! 
and York respectively. 


R.I.B.A. LeEcTURES ON ARCHITECTURE FOR WORKERS I) 
THE BUILDING ‘TRADES. 
The Board reported that they were making arrange- 
ments for a series of six lectures to be held during the 
Session. 


EXAMINATIONS. 
The following results were reported to the Council :— 


(A) The R.I.B.A. Summer Examinations. Intermediat 
Final and Special Examinations, June and July 1927. 
Examined. Passed. Relegat 
Intermediate Examination 85 30 
Final Examination .. 41(and4 14 (and 2 
Pt: I. only, rs: I. only, 
and 2 Pt. and 2 Pt. 
II. only) — II. only) 
Special Examination -. 17(and3 5 (and 1 14 
Pt. I. only, Pt. I. only, 
and 1 Pt. andr Pt. 
II. only) — II. only) 
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(B) k.I.B.A. Examination in Professional Practice, 
McGill University, Montreal, Canada. 
Examined. Passed. 
5 5 
(C) Special Examination in Design (for former Members of 
the Society of Architects), Durban, South Africa. 
Examined. Passed. 
I I 


DISTINCTION FOR THESES. 
The Board of Architectural Education reported that 
marks of distinction for Theses had been awarded to 
Mr. J. G. Laskie and Mr. B. S. Tempest. 


PROBATIONERSHIP R.I.B.A. : EXAMINATIONS RECOGNISED : 
LisT OF SUBJECTS REQUIRED. 

On the recommendation of the Board it was agreed 
that the joint subject ‘‘ Physics and Chemistry ”’ should 
be included in the list of subjects as one of the alternative 
subjects required. 

REGISTRATION AS PROBATIONER’ R.I.B.A.—DRAWINGS 
REQUIRED. 

On the recommendation of the Board it was decided 
that candidates for the Probationership should be required 
to submit drawings from the solid in addition to freehand 
drawings in future. 

LIBRARIES OF SCHOOLS OF ARCHITECTURE. 

The Board reported that the R.I.B.A. Visiting Board 
had administered the grant of £50 made by the Council 
for one year for the provision of text-books for use by 
students of Recognised Schools as follows :— 


School of Architecture, R.W.A. Bristol i. ie 
School of Architecture, University of Sheffield £20 
School of Architecture, Southend a os 2 


EXAMINATION IN PROFESSIONAL PRACTICE FOR STUDENTS 
oF RECOGNISED SCHOOLS EXEMPTED FROM THE 
R.1.B.A. FrnaL EXAMINATION. 

On the recommendation of the Board it was decided 
that Students of Schools recognised for exemption from 
the R.I.B.A. Final Examination should be permitted to 
take the R.I.B.A. Examination in Professional Practice 
any time in the fifth year of their course or after, provided 
they complied with the regulation to the effect that they 
must come up for election as Associates R.I.B.A. within 
two years of completing their School course qualifying for 

exemption from the Final Examination. 


THe R.I.B.A. MAINTENANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The Board reported the award of R.I.B.A. Maintenance 
Scholarships as follows :— 

(i) The A.G.B.I. Maintenance Scholarships (£100) to 
J. F. D. Wylson, of Whitstable. 

(i) he R.I.B.A. Fourth and Fifth Year Maintenance 
Scholarships (£100) to C. J. Bartlett, Cardiff 
School of Architecture. 

The Board reported that the following had been granted 
renewals of their R.I.B.A. Maintenance Scholarships for 
the year 1927-1928 :— 

(i) B. I. Day, R.W.A. School of Architecture, Bristol 
(£100). 


wi 


(ii) E. L. W. Davies, Bartlett School of Architecture, 
University of London (£100). 

(iii) E. J. White, Bartlett School of Architecture, 
University of London (£100). 

(iv) Herbert Jackson, Birmingham School of Architec- 
ture (£60). 

(v) A. K. Brown, Armstrong College, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne (£50). 


R.I.B.A. Prizes AND STUDENTSHIPS. 

The R.I.B.A. (Archibald Dawnay) Scholarships —The 
Board reported that the following awards had been 
made :— 

(i) An R.I.B.A. (Archibald Dawnay) Scholarship of 
£75 for the vear 1927-1928 to G. R. Beveridge, 
Architectural Association School of Architecture. 

(ii) An R.I.B.A. (Archibald Dawnay) Scholarship of 
#50 for the year 1927-1928 to W. G. Plant, 
Liverpool University School of Architecture. 

(iii) A second year R.I.B.A. (Archibald Dawnay) 

Scholarship of £75 for the year 1927-1928 to 
Miss C. W. Preston, Architectural Association 
School of Architecture. 


The RI.B.A. (Henry Jarvis) Studentship at the Archi- 
tectural Association School of Architecture -——The Board 
reported that the Studentship had been awarded to Mr. 
R. W. Lloyd. 


The R.I.B.A.(Howard Colls) Travelling Studentship at 
the Architectural Association School of Architecture-—The 
Board reported that the Studentship had been awarded 
to Mr. A. G. Gibson. 


The R.I.B.A. (Donaldson) Medal at the Bartlett School 
of Architecture, University of London—The Board re- 
ported that Mr. A. C. Light had been awarded the Medal. 

The Tite Prize—The report of Mr. E. Cumine, Tite 
Prizeman 1927, was approved. 

The Godwin Bursary and Wimperis Bequest.—On the 
recommendation of the Board it was decided that in future 
this prize should be described as ‘‘ The Godwin and 
Wimperis Bursary.” 


RECOGNISED SCHOOLS. 


The R.I.B.A. Silver Medal for Schools of Architecture 
recognised for exemption from the R.I.B.A. Final 
Examination was awarded to W. R. Brinton, Architectural 
Association School of Architecture. 

The R.I.B.A. Bronze Medal (and £5 in books) for 
Schools of Architecture recognised for exemption from 
the R.I.B.A. Intermediate Examination was awarded to 
A. Johnson, Leeds School of Architecture. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE BOARD OF ARCHITECTURAL 
EDUCATION. 

On the recommendation of the Board it was agreed to 
invite the National Society of Art Masters to nominate 
one representative to serve on the Board, the Association 
of Principals of Technical Institutions to nominate one 
representative, and the Association of ‘Teachers in 
Technical Institutions to nominate one. 



























































CENTENARY OF THE INCORPORATION OF THE INSTITUTION 
OF CIvIL ENGINEERS. 

The President was appointed to represent the R.I.B.A. 
at the celebration of the Centenary of the Incorporation 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers by Royal Charter to 
be held in June 1928. 

JUBILEE CELEBRATION OF THE INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTRY. 

The President was appointed to represent the R.I.B.A. 
at the celebration of the Jubilee of the Institute of Chemis- 
try to be held on 14 and 15 December. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, HULL, 

Mr. John Bilson [F.] was appointed to represent the 
R.I.B.A. on the Court of Governors of University College, 
Hull. 

ARCHITECTS’ BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 

The usual annual grant of £100 was made to the Archi- 

tects’ Benevolent Society for the year 1927. 
PRESENTATION TO THE R.I.B.A. 

The Council passed a cordial vote of thanks to Mr. 
Percy B. Tubbs [F.] for his kindness in presenting an oil 
painting (‘‘ Interior of Cathedral’’) to be hung at 28, 
Bedford Square. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

Applications for Membership approved as 
follows :— 

As Fellows : 
As Associates : 
As Hon. Associates : 


were 


9 applications. 

4 applications. 

4 applications. 

The following ex-member was reinstated : 
As Associate : Wilfrid Gould Pidsley. 


RETIRED FELLOWSHIP. 
The following member was transferred to the Retired 
Fellowship :— 
James Osborne Smith, elected Associate 1881, 
Fellow 1891. 
APPLICATIONS FOR ELECTION AS LICENTIATES UNDER 
SEecTION III (f) OF THE SUPPLEMENTAL CHARTER 
OF 1925. 
Four applications were approved. 
RESIGNATIONS. 
The following resignations were accepted with regret : 
John Edward Arpin [A.]. 
Walter William Bull [Z.]. 
George Edward Ellis [L.]. 


MEDIAEVAL ARCHITECTURE. 

Sir Banister Fletcher, F.S.A., will continue his series of 
University Extension Lectures on the History of Architec- 
ture at the Central School of Arts and Crafts, Southamp- 
ton Row, W.C., this Term, by delivering a course of 
twelve lectures on ‘‘ Medizval Architecture.’’ The first 
lecture, on Wednesday, 11 January, at 6 p.m., is open to 
the public without fee. 

Sir Banister, who is well known as an interesting lec- 
turer and an authority on his subject, will deal mainly 
with English Architecture, devoting special lectures to 
Westminster Abbey, the Tower of London, and Cathe- 
drals and Churches. Each of his lectures will be fully 
illustrated by means of his splendid collection of lantern 
slides, and by photographs, diagrams and models. 
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R.I.B.A. LECTURES ON ARCHITECTURE FoR 
WORKERS IN THE BUILDING TRADES. 


On Wednesday, 18 January 1928, Mr. Arthur T 
Bolton, F.R.I.B.A., will give a paper on “ The Archi. 
tecture of Robert and James Adam.”’ 

The paper on the “ Architecture of Provincial Fr:nce ” 
by Mr. Henry M. Fletcher, F.R.I.B.A., originally fixed 
for Wednesday, 18 January, was given on Wednesday. 
14 December, Mr. Ernest Law, owing to illness, being 
unable to deliver his lecture on Hampton Court Palace, 


ROYAL SANITARY INSTITUTE. 
THE HENRY SAXON SNELL PRIZE. 

The subject given for essays in competition for the 
Henry Saxon Snell Prize in 1927, was “Sanitary Accom- 
modation, Appliances and Fittings for Hotels and Flats, 
with suggestions as to proper placing, arrangement, venti- 
lation and lighting, particularly where there are no external 
walls in which windows can be placed.” Eight Essays 
Were received, including one from India, and they have 
been brought under the consideration of the Council. 

The 
were -— 


Adjudicators appointed for the Competition 
Dr. Frederick J. Allan, D.P.H. 
Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood, F.R.I.B.A. 
Mr. A. Saxon Snell, F.R.I.B.A. 
Sir Henry Tanner, C.B., 1.S.0., F.R.I.B.A. 
Acting on the advice of the Adjudicators, the Cound 
have awarded the prize of Fifty Guineas and the Silver 
Medal of the Institute to Mr. Henry H. Clay, A.R.San.] 
(St. Marylebone), writing under the motto “‘ Equipoise.’ 
The Adjudicators desire to commend the Essay sent i1 
under the motto ‘‘ Commune Bonum,”’ and the Counc 
have made a supplementary award of a Bronze Medal t 
the writer of this Essay, Mr. Harvey R. Sayer, M.R.San.1 
It is proposed to publish the Prize Essay with some of 
the drawings which accompany it. 


PROBATIONERSHIP OF THE R.I.B.A. 


A.—List of Subjects Required.—Attention is drawn t 
the fact that the Council of the R.I.B.A. have decided 
that Physics and Chemistry shall be included in the list 
of subjects as one of the aiternative subjects. The 
following are the subjects now required :— 

English Composition ; 

Elementary Mathematics (Arithmetic, Algebra, Geo- 
metry) ; 

Mechanics or Physics or Higher Mathematics or 
Chemistry or Physics and Chemistry ; 

History or Geography ; 

One Language other than English. 

B.—Drawings Required——The Council have decided 
that after the 31 December 1928 candidates must pro- 
duce drawings showing that they possess an elementary 
knowledge of drawing from the solid in addition to freehand 
drawing. 
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14 jai ary 1928 
R.1.B.A. STATUTORY EXAMINATIONS. 

The 2.1.B.A. Statutory Examinations for the office of 

District Surveyor under the London Building Acts, or 


Buildi Surveyor under Local Authorities, will be 
held at the R.I.B.A., London, on 2nd, 3rd, and 4th May, 
and on 17th, 18th, and r9th October 1928. 


The closing dates for receiving applications for admis- 
sion to the Examinations, accompanied by the fee of 
{3 3s., are 11th April and 1st October respectively. 

‘Full particulars of the examinations and application 
forms can be obtained from the Secretary R.1.B.A. 


R.IL.B.A. Examinations 


Intermediate Examinations.—May 11th, 12th, 14th, 15th, 
and 17th, 1928. (last day for receiving applications, 
rith April, 1928). November goth, roth, 12th, 13th and 
isth, 1928 (last day for receiving applications, 9th 
October, 1928). 

Final Examination.—July 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, gth, roth, 
11th and 12th, 1928 (last day for receiving applications, 
4th June, 1928). December 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, roth, 11th, 
j2th and 13th, 1928 (last day for receiving applications, 
sth November, 1928). 

” Special Examination—July 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 9th and 
roth, 1928 (last day for receiving applications, 4th June, 
1928). December 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, roth and rith, 1928 
(last day for receiving applications, 5th November, 1928). 

Special Examination in Design for Former Members of the 
Society of Architects—July 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th and oth, 
1928 (last day for receiving applications, 4th June, 1928). 
December 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th and roth, 1928 (last day for 
receiving applications, 5th November, 1928). 

Special Examination for Licentiates to qualify as Fellows. 
—April 16th, 17th, 18th, 19th and 2oth, 1928 (last day for 
receiving applications, 16th March, 1928). November 
1gth, 20th, 21st, 22nd and 23rd, 1928 (last day for receiv- 
ing applications, 19th October, 1928). 

Statutory Examination for the Office of District Surveyor 
in London and Building Surveyor under Local Authorities. 
—May 2nd, 3rd and 4th, 1928 (last day for receiving 
applications, 11th April, 1928). Oct. 17th, 18th and 19th, 
1928 (last day for receiving applications, 1st Oct., 1928). 

Town Planning Examination.—June 27th, 28th, 29th, 
and July 2nd, 1928 (last day for receiving applications, 
ist March, 1928). 


R.I.B.A. INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION. 
TESTIMONIES OF STUDY. 

Special attention is drawn to the fact that the eight 
sheets of ‘Testimonies of Study required of candidates for 
admission to the R.I.B.A. Intermediate Examination may 
now be submitted on six dates during each year. 

The following dates have been fixed for 1928 :—z29th 
February, 11th April, 29th June, 31st August, 9th Octo- 
ber, 31st December. 


THE INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION. 
NOVEMBER 1927. 

The Intermediate Examination qualifying for election 

as Student R.I.B.A. was held in London from 11 to 17 

November, and in Manchester from 11 to 16 November. 








EXAMINATIONS $7 


Of the 91 candidates examined, 31 passed and 60 were 
relegated. ‘The successful candidates are as follows, 
the names being given in order of merit as placed by the 
Examiners :— 

Boon : GEOFFREY MAURICE 
HARTLEY : JAMES STANLEY 
WALDEN : RONALD PHILIP 
VINE: CyriIL MALCOLM 
Parsons : DAviD WILLIAM 
Pettit : HENRY EDWARD 
PRICE : GEOFFREY LANGFORD 
BROUGHTON : FRANK HOLDEN 
ANDREW : LEONARD ARTHUR DUNCAN 
BIRKETT : ARNOLD LYNN 
BRADLEY : FRANK 

CARTLIDGE : WILFRED GEORGE 
CLARK : ARTHUR RONALD 
FAIRHURST : ROBERT FRANCIS 
FISHER : RODERICK CHARLES 
FRIZZELL : FREDERICK GEORGE 
GLEAVE: JOSEPH LEA 
GOLDING : ALFRED 

GREEN : HARRY ALBERT 
KELLY : HowarRD LAURENCE 
MILESON : HAROLD 

Parsons : LESLIE HARRY 
PICKERING : CHARLES EDWARD 
POWELL : ADRIAN EVELYN 
PROFFITT : NORMAN WEDGWOOD 
RILEY : HAROLD 

SMITHSON : GEORGE HUGH 
‘TARGETT : CyRIL HENRY 
UNDERHILL : ALFRED 
WALMSLEY : WILLIAM GEORGE 
WILLIS : NORMAN JAMES SIDNEY 


FINAL EXAMINATIONS 
ALTERNATIVE PROBLEMS IN DESIGNS 
Instructions to Candidates. 

1. The drawings, which should preferably be on uniform 
sheets of paper of not less than Imperial size, must be sent to 
the Secretary of the Board of Architectural Education, Royal 
Institute of British Architects, 9, Conduit Street, W., on or 
before the dates specified below. 

2. Each set of drawings must be signed by the author, AND 
HIS FULL NAME AND ADDREss, and the name of the school, if 
any, in which the drawings have been prepared, must be 
attached thereto. 

3. All designs, whether done in a school or not, must be 
accompanied by a declaration from the student that the design 
is his own work and that the diawings have been wholly 
executed by him. In the preparation of the design the 
student may profit by advice. 

4. Drawings for subjects (a) are to have the shadows pro- 
jected at an angle of 45° in line, monochrome, or colour. 
Drawings in subjects (4) are to be finished as working drawings. 
Lettering on all drawings must be of a clear, scholarly, and 
unaffected character. 

XCVII 

(a) A design for a Block of Small Flats. The building is 
intended to be part of an Estate development scheme in 
South London for the housing of Government Clerks. 

The site selected is level and faces north on to a quiet road. 

The building is to be 70 feet long and will be set back 
18 feet from the pavement. 

The two end walls are to be left as party walls for purposes 
of future development of the Estate. 
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There is a large garden at the back of the site for the use 
of tenants on the Estate. Pedestrians will require access to 
this through the main entrance of the building 

The building will contain two flats on each of the Ground, 
First and Second Floors, and four self-contained maisonettes 
in all are to be comprised in the Third and Attic (Fourth) 
floors. 

Access to the upper residences may be by means of external 
balconies. 

No caretakers’ quarters are required. 

A boiler room and fuel store are to be included for the 
provision of central hot water. 

A small Laundry room (about 100 square feet) is required 
on the second floor for the use of tenants 

It is required that each residence contains 

Living room (with coal fire 

Kitchen. 

Bath and w.c. 

‘Two to three bedrooms (one bedroom at Jeast to have a 
gas fire). 

A back door is not required. 


Facilities must be made for the 


ollection of household 
refuse. 

The total floor area 
containing walls) of each residence must 
following dimensions : 

Flats . .« Minimum 550 square feet. 
Maximum 88o square feet. 
Minimum 620 square feet 


within the external or 
onform with the 


measure 


Maisonettes 
Maximum 950 square feet 
Drawings required : 


ans of all floors, one cross section and two elevations to 





l-inch scale. A half Imperial sheet of exterior detail in 
plan, elevation and section to } inch scale 

(h) Working drawings for Subject No. XCV, 4A Vicarage. 

The design for a Vicarage may, after it | been approved, 
be re-submitted with the addition of complete details to 
41-inch scale of the treatment of the Panelled Dining Room 
with one sheet of full size details of joiner 

XCVITI 

(a) A design for a Small Cinema. To be situated in a 
country town on a site which has frontage of go feet and 
is 150 feet deep, with a fall of 1 in 40 from front to bac 


This frontage is on a main street which is to be built to a 


co-ordinated design. 

‘The Cinema s} € 
frontage will eventually be linked up to pul buildings on 
10 feet wide should 





ption that the 


ould be ¢ 


either side, and alley wz 





Ss approximate 





be provided for access at the ground floor level to the side 
entrances and exits of the building It should be assumed 
that these alleys will, upon the completion of the whole 
scheme, be built over to a depth of about 40 feet from the 
front boundary line. Light is only ilable from the main 
street. 
Accommodation required : 

Entrance vestibule. 

Foyer. 

Manager’s office. 

Advance booking office 

Ticket office. 

Cloak and lavatory accommodatior r bot} 

Auditorium. ‘Total seating approximatel 

Stage. This should be large enough t 


turns to be presented. 
Orchestra pit. 


Dressing rooms and lavatory accommodation. 
Projector room. 
Re-winding room. 
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Electrical room. 

Boiler room and fuel store. 

Office accommodation on the first and second flo rs of 
the frontage, approximately 2,000 feet super, ex: lusive 
of lavatory accommodation for both sexes, which must 
be provided. These offices are to be sub-let and should 
be separate from the Cinema ; access thereto being 
provided from the street. 

The building is to conform with the usual County Regula. 
tions with regard to Cinema Theatres. 

Drawings required : 

Plans of all floors. 

Two elevations. 

Cross and longitudinal sections. 

t-inch scale. 

Cross section through Auditorium }-inch scale. 

(6) Working drawings for Subject No. XCVI, 4 Smal 
Housing Scheme. ‘The design for a Small Housing Scheme 
may, after it has been approved, be re-submitted with the 
addition of working drawings of one Complete Block of Flats 
including }-inch scale cross section, and 4-inch scale plan of 
one complete flat, indicating the places intended for the chiei 
furniture, and a detail of the type of window proposed to the 
1-inch scale. 

XCIX 

(a) A design for A Housing Scheme for a Rural District 
Council in Cornwall. In a wide village street, running north 
and south, and rising at a grade of 1 in 12 to the north. There 
is on the east side a cleared and vacant plot having a frontage 
to the road of 150 feet. ‘The depth from the street line t 
the end of the gardens of the houses adiacent to the plot 
is 100 feet. Beyond to the east is a large open field having 
slope from north to south similar to that of the road, but rising 
about 1 in 60 from west to east. 

It is desired to build 24 houses at a density not exceeding 
on the average 10 to the acre, and sufficient Jand can be taken 
from the field for this purpose in any reasonable shape desired 
In addition, one acre of the land may be taken free for a green 
or open space of any kind. 

Four village shops are to be provided either as detache 
lock-up shops, or attached to four of the cottages. 

A water main and sewer (7 feet deep) already exists {1 he 
village street. 

Drawings required : 

A complete lay-out and block plan of the site, showing 
any roads, footways, sewers, and all the proposed 
buiidings to a scale of =};; (41.66 feet to 1 inch). 

Outline plan and complete front elevations in_ thei 
relative positions of all the buildings fronting on th 
different roads to a scale of 16 feet to 1 inch. P. 
and two elevations of one block or group of the cottages 
to a scale of 8 feet to 1 inch. 

(6) Working drawings for Subject No. XCVII, 4 Bloe 
Small Flats. 

The design for a Block of Small Flats may, after 
approved, be re-submitted with the addition of 
section of the building showing both the roof constructior 








it has beer 








!-inch scale 


and the design of the main staircase. 
C 

(a) A design for ldministrative Offices for an Industria 
Company. This Company has its works in a Country District 

During the erection of the works the administrative wor 
has been done from existing buildings and temporary sheds 
but the Company has developed to such an extent that 
has become necessary to erect administrative offices of 
permanent character. 

The Company is likely to further develop and the nei 
offices are to be planned to allow for a development up to twict 
the area to be provided at present. 








ea 
fo’ 


va 








i) 
co 
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The resent requirements are to allow for four (4) stories CII 
; of each ot sut 15,000 feet super, with a basement In addition (a) A design for A Large Public Garage. A Town Garage 
sive for serv:ces such as sprinkler plant, heating and ventilating is to be built on a site bounded by roads on three adjacent 
ust vacuum, electric light, etc. : } sides, and a party wall on the fourth side. It is a rectangle, 
uld The building should be so planned that it may be easily 180 feet by 120 feet, one long side facing the main road and 
“ing divided into sections of varying sizes. the other being on the party wall. 
Gene: lly the accommodation is to be as follows :— The accommodation required on five floors is as follows :— 
ula- Groun: Floor. Ground Floor. 
Entrance hall. — Part of site to be used as an open air filling station, but 
Portier and waiting rooms. a portion of this to be under cover. A control lodge 
Dining room for about 300 staff. or lodges are to be provided. A small shop for motor 
Kitchen accommodation to suit. : ' accessories with display window. Washing space. 
The remainder of this floor is to be used for general offices General repair shop with lock-up workshop adjoining. 
and records, Locker room. Offices comprising Manager’s office, 
First Floor. typist’s room and general office with waiting space. 
nal Board room for 20 members. Heating chamber, etc., and waste and rubbish stores 
eme Four Directors’ rooms, each of about 320 feet super, are to be placed in the basement. 
the and general offices. The ground floor space is to be as open as possible, and con- 
ats Second Floor. sideration is to be paid to the convenient spacing of stancheons 
1 of General offices. or other supports. The remaining floor space in the building 
hie! is to be planned with separate lock-up spaces. 


the Third Floor. . : : 
Drawing offices with north light. 
The site is not restricted in any way. 
The Administrative Office Block will have a frontage facing 
a private road leading to the Company’s general works. The 
direction of the road is east and west, and the new building is 
to be on the north side of the road. 


The basement, first and second floors, in addition to stair- 
cases, are to be approached by ramps for cars, and the third 
floor by means of a lift. This floor will be used for the storage 
of cars for long periods. 

In addition, accommodation must be provided in suitable 
positions, for Mess Room, Reading Room and Dressing Room 
for chauffeurs, petrol, oil and other stores, and lavatory accom- 
modation where necessary. 

Two maisonettes or flats for resident mechanics are required, 
each comprising Living Room, Sitting Room, two Bedrooms, 
Bathroom, Kitchen and the usual offices. 


Drawings required :— 

Site plan showing proposed offices and development to 
twice such area. Ground floor plan of offices and section 
to 4,-inch scale. Elevation to road to }-inch scale. 
Halt-inch detail of entrance. peoaiiie amiat. 

0) Working Drawings for Subject No. XCVIII, A Small 4.-inch fale plone, two elevations and one cross section 
or for a Small Cinema may, after it has been = Rgpevadbeorseny and -inch detail of a portion of the 
: main elevation. 


approved, be re-submitted with the addition of a }-inch section ee SE ee eee : 2 en em 
through the front portion of the building. (b) Working drawings for Subject No. C, Administrative 
: Offices for an Industrial Company. 








a , The design for Administrative Offices for an Industrial 
h Cl Company may, after it has been approved, be re-submitted 
i (a) A design for A Flight of Steps. This flight of steps is with the addition of working drawings, }-inch elevation and 
to be a connection between two levels of road in a great city, section of entrance portion. 
and should be of such a character as to form a decorative Dates for Submission of Designs in 1928. 
rm element ol the ae : . 9 Ae Subj. XCVII .. 29 Feb. Subj. C .. 32 Aug. 
° Such “ Steps” exist in Rome in the Scala di Espana and »» XCVIII .. 30 April » SE cw Bt Vet. 
ae in other hilly towns. . Sex .. 29 June . .. 31 Dec. 
ss The site is as follows :— 


’ 


An important street leads to a small “ Place.’ 


; On the >) ° 
lans axis of this street and on the opposite side of the ‘‘ Place ”’ is R.I.B.A ‘ } robationers 


Ages situated a church 60 feet above the ‘“* Place.”’ and the steps 
are to form an approach to the plateau on which this church is During the period 1 July to 30 November 1927, the 
situated. ; ; ; following have been registered as Probationers of the 
- lhe steps are not to be in a direct straight flight, but should Royal Institute :— 


35 Shootup Hill, London, 


be arranged to give interesting and pleasurable ‘‘ pauses ”’ to hemeiiee: Wie Senin 
alleviate the fatigue of climbing to such a height. ’ NV ag ; , eaciiaie 


NV .2. 





The ss — in any way restricted. ApaM : WILLIAM, 122 Mungalhead Road, Falkirk, Scotland. 
Drawings required :— : ; ADDISON : JOHN STRETTON, ‘“‘ Catriona,”’ Oadby, Leicester. 
Plan to ;-inch scale. Elevation and section to }-inch Arrs : James H. McArruur, 2 Malefant Street, Cathays, 
scale Cardiff. 
Half-inch detail of portion of steps and balustrade. ALcock : Epwin, “ Strathmore,” 115 The Avenue, Leigh, 
vork (b) Working drawings for Subject No. XCIX, A Housing Lancs. 
eds, Scheme for a Rural District Council in Cornwall. ALDRED: DouGLas WINSTON, 25 Hall Street, Southport, 
it it The design for a Housing Scheme for a Rural District Lancs. 
rf 2 Council in Cornwall may, after it has been approved, be ALEXANDER : ELLEN Baker, Ashburne Hall, Fallowfield, Man- 
te-submitted with the addition of working drawings complete chester. 
net for the group or groups of buildings fronting on or adjacent ALLAN: CHARLES CyRIL, P.O. Box 110, Pietermaritzburg, 
wice to the village street. Plans and elevations to be to the scale Natal, S.A. 
ol 6 feet to 1 inch, sections and details to the scale of 2 feet ALLARDYCE : WILLIAM EDWIN JAmes, Wilmar Cottage, Lons- 


to 1 inch, dale Road, Southend-on-Sea. 
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ALLEN : ALFRED HENRY GEORGE, 12 Henstridge Villas, St. 
John’s Wood, N.W.8. 

ALLEN : THEO Tracy, 235 Coldharbour Lane, Brixton, S.W.9. 

ALLPORT : CHARLES HENRY WILLIAM, 11 Frederick Road, 
Aston, Birmingham. 
AMARASINGHE : BALAPITIYAGE ALADIN, c/o Messrs. Adams 
and Small, Imperial Bank Building, Colombo, Ceylon. 
AMOS: PIERRE CHARLES, 78 Crescent Street, Montreal, 
Canada. 

ARIS : BOYNTON BATEMAN GIFFORD, Y.M.C.A.., Salisbury. 

ARNETT : FREDERICK MARK WILLIAM, 6 Cripley Road, Oxford. 

ASHTON : RosBert, ‘‘ Schoolhouse,’’ Kinghorn, Fife, Scotland. 

ASHWELL : BERNARD JOHN, Hurstlea, St. Albans. 

ASHWORTH: ALLAN HARGREAVES, 199 Blackburn Road, 
Accrington. 

ASPLAND : ARTHUR, Brackenrigg, Windermere. 

ATKINSON: WILFRED JOHN, ‘‘ Sunnylea,’’ Barkers Lane, 
Ashton-on-Mersey. 

AYLWARD: GEORGE RICHARD CHARLES, 73 Furness Road, 
Harlesden, N.W.10. 

BACKHOUSE: JOHN CovuLson, ‘‘ Cray,’’ Netherfield Road, 
Guiseley, Leeds. 

BAILLIE: IAN, Fallside House, Uddingston, near Glasgow. 

BaIRD : MarGareET, Benty Heath Lodge, Willaston, Cheshire. 

BANISTER: Harry, ‘‘ Edgbaston,’’ Crosby Road South, Sea- 
forth. 

Banks: Davip JoHN HENRY, 3 Bedford Villas, Salisbury 
Road, Langton Green, Tunbridge Wells, Kent. 

BARKER: ALFRED Hay, 58 Hilden Street, Haulgh, Bolton, 
Lancs. 

BARRACLOUGH : Louis KENNETH GEORGE, Locke Avenue, 
Barnsley. 

BARRETT : LESLIE DANIELS, 12 Hosack Road, Balham, S.W.17. 

BAXTER : ARCHIBALD JAMES, 13 Panmure Place, Edinburgh. 

BayYEs : KENNETH AUSTIN HorTOoNn, 25 Clifton Road, Rugby. 

BEAUMONT : MICHAEL GIBBONS, 24 Brazenose Street, Man- 
chester. 

Beck : GEORGE ALBERT, “‘ The Cottage,’’ Croft, Leicestershire. 

BENOY : WALTER GORDON, 98 Claude Road, Chorlton-cum- 
Hardy, Manchester. 

Biccs : WILLIAM JAMES, 170 The Drive, Ilford, Essex. 

BILLINGTON: Percy, 31 Watford Street, Skelton, Stoke-on- 
Trent. 

BircH : JAMES STANLEY, 27 Cedar Street, Kedleston Road, 
Derby. 

Birks: THEODORE HERZL, 108 Bignor Street, Hightown, 
Manchester. 

Bopicoat: Vicror CHARLES, High Street, Whetstone, 
Leicester. 

BOLTON : BENJAMIN BALMER, 4 Hampton Road, Blackpool. 

BootH: JoHN LesLiz, Pevensey, Valley Road, Edwalton, 
Nottingham. 

BowpEN: FRANK Ivor, 53 Princess Victoria Street, Clifton, 
Bristol. . 

Brapsury : RONALD, Taxal Gate, Whaley Bridge, Stockport, 
Cheshire. 

BRADLEY-BARKER: RoGER Bevan, ‘“‘ Langwarren,” Arnside, 
Carnforth. 

BREGAZZI: JOSEPH LINGARD, 1 Hawthorn Villas, Wood- 
bourne Road, Douglas, Isle of Man 

BROADBENT : FRANCIS GEORGE, 58 Thornton Avenue, Chis- 
wick, W.4. 

BROADHEAD : GORDON LESLIE, 118 Cemetery Road, Barnsley. 

BROMILOW: FRANCIS Epwarp, Uplands, Alvechurch, Wor- 
cestershire. 

BROOKER: JAMES ALBERT, 23 Kingsbridge Road, London, 
W.10. 

Brooks : RutH H1iLtyarp, Woodcote, Harborne, Birmingham. 

BrRowN : Horace Norman, School House, Groes, Margam, 
near Port Talbot, Glam. 


BROWNING: JOHN ALEXANDER, 122 Great Western Road 
Glasgow. 

Bruce: HAROLD Eric WARREN, c/o Workers Dvvellings 
Treasury Buildings, Queen Street, Brisbane, Queersland. 

BucKNELL : FRANK THOMAS, Kingsholme School, Weston. 
super-Mare. 

BuLL : HENRY WYNNE, Stanton House School, Chester. 

Burton: HENRY ALBERT ErripGE, “ Hillmorton,” Hendoy 
Lane, Finchley, N.3. 

BuTCHER : HERBERT STANLEY, Mount Pleasant, The Grove 
Snodland, Kent. 

ByraM: LESLIE BRAMLEY, ‘“ Grasscroft,’? Hardhorn Road 
Poulton-le-Fylde. 

CAMPBELL : JOHN, 9 Kennedy Drive, Partick W., Glasgow, 

CANTRILL: Harriet, “Conway House,’ Denison Stree 
Beeston, Notts. 

CARTER: FREDERICK HAROLD, 12 Bordesley Green Road 
Small Heath, Birmingham. 

CARTER: SIDNEY, Ravenna, Richmond Avenue, Bognor 
Sussex. 

CARTLIDGE : THOMaS, Trent Vale Vicarage, Stoke-on-Trent. 

CHAPMAN: WILLIAM DosBsoNn, 117 Queen’s Road, Monk. 
seaton, Northumberland. 

CHAPPELL : SIDNEY WILLIAM, 197 Perry Vale, Forest Hill 
S.E.23. 

CHAPPELLE : REGINALD THOMAS, 41 Chequer Road, Doncaster 

CHARD: FREDERICK VINCENT Scott, Kingsbury, Belmon 
Road, Hereford. 

CLAVERING : JOHN CEcIL, 48 Ormonde Street, Sunderland. 

CLIFFORD : LEONARD, 15 Larkdale Street, Forest Road Wes 
Nottingham. 

CLIveE : Ropert McMILtan, Newton Stewart Road, Glenluce 
Wigtownshire. 

Coates: Lewis REYNOLD, 34 The Avenue, Consett, (; 
Durham. 

Coates : Upo_LpHus AYLMER, 55 Ennismore Street, Burnley. 

COLLIN: JAMes Muscrave, Geoffrey Street, Brisbane, Aw- 
tralia. 

COLLMANN : LEONARD JOHN, c/o The Architectural Associ: 
tion, 34 Bedford Square, W.C.1. 

COLLYER : CHARLES Epwin, 21 Andover Road, Twickenhar 
Middlesex. 

Cook: James Henry, Bonds, Garstang, Lancashire. 

Cook: SYDNEY ARTHUR GEORGE, “ Philomel,’’ 63 Victor 
Drive, Eastbourne. 

Cooke : ANNE Joyce, Mote Mount, Highwood Hill, N.W.7 

CoorEerR: LYNDON CLAPPISON, 48 Neath Road, Maeste 
Glam. 

CORBISHLEY : WILLIAM SHALLCROsS, 29 Moorhouse Stiet 
Staffordshire. 

CouLL: James FINDLAy, 258 Easter Road, Leith, Scotland 

CouLTER : HERBERT GEORGE, “ Aberdeen,” Singlewell Row 
Gravesend. 

Cousins : WILLIAM Epwarpb, 14 Brelade Road, Stoneycrott 
Liverpool. 

Cowile: Morton JoHN Heppett, “ Durrisdur,”’ St. John: 
Road, Corstorphine, Midlothian. 

Cow_Ley : GeorGe James Douc.Las, The Osprey, Bowo0i 
Calne, Wilts. 

CREMER: LEWIS BERNARD HENRy, 128 High Street, Newin:: 
ton, Sittingbourne. 

CRESSWELL : DONALD RANDALL, 22 West View, Park Roi 
Barnsley. 

CROWTHER : JosEPH, 7 Legge Street, West Bromwich, Stafls 

CRUICKSHANK : RoNALD DaviDsoN, 201 King Street, Abe: 
deen. 

CusworTtH : Harry, 20 High Street, Heckmondwike, Yorks 

DaFFURN: Eric, 32 Clement Road, Blackheath, Birmingha 

DaLToNn : JoHN Harvey, 2 Blackburn Street, Worsborou# 
Bridge, near Barnsley, Yorks. 
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Day: DENIS SKEFFINGTON, Brewery House, Datchet Road, 
Windsor, Berks. 

DANNATT - ANTHONY RICHARD, The Orchards, Great Wal- 
tham, Chelmsford. 

DaNSON - GEORGE WARBRECK, “‘ Mayfield,’”” Cop Lane, Pen- 
wortham, Preston. 

DavIDSON : CHARLES STEWART MILNE, Lynwood, Ashtead, 
Surrey. 

Davies : Er1c, 992 Middleton Road, Chadderton, Oldham. 

Davies : THOMAS SUMMERS, 6 Woodville Road, Meir, Stoke- 
on-Trent. 

Davis: DenziL M., 157 St. Helen’s Road, Swansea, South 
Wales. 

DavIsON : CYRIL Murray, 80 Manchester Road, Blackpool. 

Day : Ertc AUBREY, 64 Holdenhurst Avenue, Finchley, N.12. 

DeaN: EDWARD GEORGE, ‘‘ Broadview,’ 224 Beechcroft 
Road, Wandsworth Common, S.W.17. 

DELEUSE : JOHN Epwarp, 60 Millbrook Road, East Brixton, 
S.W.9. 

DickER : ALMA JOSEPHINE, 29 Wharton Street, Lloyd Square, 
i,k OR 

DoNALDSON : GEORGE JOHN ANDREW, gI Stanley Road, Bowes 
Park, N.11. 

DowpING : Epwarp ARTHUR, 8 King’s Road, Bournemouth, 
Hants. 

DupLey : STANLEY, ‘‘ Westward Ho,”’ Countesthorpe, Leices- 
tershire. 

DuncAN: JOHN FLeETT, c/o Thomson, 13 Watson Street, 
Aberdeen. 

DuNncEY : WILLIAM JOHN HuGu, 21 Francis Street, Plymouth. 

DuNLop: ALEXANDER, 53 McLelland Drive, Kilmarnock, 
N.B. 

Dunn : HERBERT GORDON, 11 Belgrave Place, Edinburgh. 

Eastwoop : GEORGE, 8 Westmorland Street, Burnley, Lancs. 

Epwarps : CLIFFORD Percy, ‘‘ Westwood,”’ 15 Temple Street, 
Basford, Stoke-on-Trent. 

Epwarps : NORMAN HERBERT, 14 Edward Road, Balsall Heath, 
Birmingham. 

ENTWISTLE: JoHN Morton, 34 All Saints’ Street, Bolton, 
Lancs. ; 

Evans: Davip Tuomas Danie, ‘‘ Tower House,’ Talgarth, 
South Wales. 

Evans : RoBertT HOLLAND, c/o Evans, Clark and Woollatt, 
Eldon Chambers, Wheeler Gate, Nottingham. 

Eyre: Ospert FyNes CLINTON, Red Garth, White Knowle 
Road, Buxton, Derbyshire. 

FAIRWEATHER : GEORGE, 32 Shepherds’ Loan, Dundee, For- 
farshire, N.B. 

FarRALL: ARTHUR WILLIAM Epwarp, ‘St. Heliers,’’ 27 
Langford Road, Portsmouth. 

FARRELL : JOHN EDMUND, Park Crescent, Station Road, West 
Wycombe, Bucks. 

FERNANDO : MAHAMARAKKALAGE MUuNipasa, Karagampitiya, 
Dehiwala, Ceylon. 

FisH : Istpore, 475 St. James Street, Montreal, Canada. 

FLEETWOOD-HESKETH : RoGER, 1 Wyndham Place, W.1. 

FLETCHER: FREDERICK LESLIE, 14 Avenue Road, Starbeck, 
Harrogate. 

FLETCHER: Marcus RAINsFoRD, c'o F. G. Cooke, 2 Hyde 
Gardens, Eastbourne. 

Fox: Harotp Eppison, 1 Priory Buildings, London Road, 

_ Cheltenham. 

FRANKENTHAL : JOSEPH JosHva, 

_ Chester, 

FRANKLIN : HERBERT JAMEs, ‘‘ Newstead,” Nightingale Road, 

_ Rickmansworth, Herts. 

FRITH : COLIN SiLver, 157 Barton Street, Gloucester. 

Furois : Louis Pxitippe, Architects’ Department, C.N. Rail- 

_ Ways, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. 

GALLETLy : JAMEs, 51 Inchview Terrace, Edinburgh. 


14 Burges Street, Hoole, 
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GARDNER-MEDWIN: ROBERT JosePH, Angorfa, St. Asaph, 
North Wales. 

GARNETT : ATHELSTANE, 11 Garton Grove, East End Park, 
Leeds. 
GARRARD : GEORGE EDWARD JAMES WILFRED, “‘ Dennington,”’ 
Somerville Road, Sutton Coldfield, near Birmingham. 
GELDARD : ALFRED WALKER, School House, Woolley, Wake- 
field, Yorks. 

GIBNEY : JOHN FRANcis, 45 North Circular Road, Pheonix 
Park, Dublin. 

GIDNEY : SEPTIMUS, 12 Nesbit Road, Mazgaon, Bombay, India. 

GILLETT : MARGARET, 5 Downshire Hill, N.W.3. 

GLasBy : WALTER GEORGE, 34 Maycroft Road, Rodwell, 
Weymouth. 

GoLp : JacK BRUNNER, Abbots Hall, Shalford, Braintree. 

GoopacrE : NORMAN WILLIAM, 33 Greetby Hill, Ormskirk, 
Lancs. 

GoopworTH : CLIFFORD Epwarp, “ Lynton,’’ Belfairs Drive, 
Leigh-on-Sea. 

GorbDon : IsoBEL MARGARET, 48 Fountainhall Road, Aberdeen. 

GORNALL : JAMES THOMAS, Danes Bottom, Winsley, Bradford- 
on-Avon, Wilts. 

Gray, WILLIAM Stuart, 31 Grosvenor Road, Scarborough. 

GupTE : GANESH SHANKER, Architecture Class, Kala-Bhavan, 
Technical Institution, Baroda, India. 

Haines: Harry NORMAN, 29 Woodnook Road, Streatham, 
S.W.16. 

HALL: Ernest Epwarp, The Town Mills, Milverton, Taun- 
ton, Somerset. 

HAMMOND : GoRDON Henry, Carlton Lodge, Lingards Road, 
Lewisham, S.E.13. 

HANDISYDE: CECIL CHARLES, 31 Mercers Road, London, 


N.19. 

HaARLEY-SMITH: RALPH, 9 Bridgford Road, West Bridgford, 
Nottingham. 

HARRISON : FREDERICK PONDER, 76 Lakeside Road, Palmers 
Green, N.13. 

HarRISON : NORMAN, Montrose House, Skipton Road, Barn- 


oldswick. 

Hart: LesLig WALTER, 59 Merton Road, South Brisbane, 
Queensland, Australia. 

HartTLey: JAMES MITCHELL, 7 Prospect Street, Crosshills, 
near Keighley, Yorks. 

HaAsTINGs : OSWALD PAULYN, 39 Gipsy Lane, Leicester. 

HENSHAW : ALLAN, 15 Richmond Terrace, Blackburn. 

HickrorD : Eric, 6 The Avenue, Consett, co. Durham. 

Hicks : JosEPH KENNETH, “‘ Belmont,’’ Church Green Road, 
Bletchley, Bucks. 

HIGHET : GRAEME IAN CAMPBELL, 
Woking, Surrey. 

HILL : FRANK OsBORNE EVERSLEIGH, 66 Priory Road, Hornsey, 
N.8. 

Hi__ : GeorGe HENRY, 22 Campbell Street, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 

HILL : LesLig Howarpb, 33 Drummond Place, Edinburgh. 

HILts : JAMes WILLIAM, 6 Osborne Place, Tweedmouth, Ber- 
wick-on-Tweed. 

HinpD : ALBERT CHARLES, 2 Kirby Road, Earlsdon, Coventry. 

HINDLE: CyRIL, 12 Fir Street, Ramsbottom, near Manchester. 


Bamborough, Horsell, 


Hines : REGINALD ARTHUR, 76 Hampton Road, Southport, 
Lancs. 

HoLDEN: JOHN CHARLES, 26 Rose Lane, Holme Slack, Preston, 
Lancs. 


Homes : ErIc, 29 Baalbec Road, Highbury, N.5. 

Houtmes : NoEL GALLIFLENT, 26 Wymond Street, Putney, 
S.W.15. 

Hope: THomAsS STANLEY, Brewery Buildings, Kelloe, Coxhoe, 
S.O., co. Durham. 

HvutTcHInson : WILLIAM ArTHUR, Halfe Hill Farm, Skeeby, 
Richmond, Yorks. 
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JAMES : BERNARD VINCENT, ‘“‘ The Hollies,’’ Cannock, Stafford. 

JENKINS : KENNETH HYLTON, 23 Montpelier Terrace, Swan- 
sea, Glam. 

Joet : DupLEY WATKIN, 29 Cedars Road, Beckenham, Kent. 

JOHNSON: FRANCIS FREDRICK, Medina House, Bridlington. 

JOHNSON : HENRY CHARLES, “‘ Dovedale,’’ Lime Grove, East- 
cote, Middlesex. 

Jones : GERALD Victor, 75 Chester Road, Southport. 

Jones : MAxweELL, “ Highfield House,” 44 Lord 
Southport. 

KEEFE: HAROLD GEORGE, 168 Lowden Road, Herne Hill, 


Street, 


S24. 

KEEPING : CUTHBERT MONTAGUE GEORGE, 12 Southsea Ter- 
race, Southsea, Hants. 

KELLY : RICHARD Harrison, Sloane Lea, Orrell Park, Aintree, 
Liverpool. 

KELLY: STANLEY WILson, ‘‘ Greeba,’”’ Woodville Avenue, 
Great Crosby, Liverpool. 

Kersey : ALFRED Epwarp, 40 Radnor Terrace, S.W.8. 

KENNEDY: THOMAS, 40 Copperfield Street, Belfast, N. 
Ireland. 

KEeRR-BATE : STANLEY CHAVE, Rodney House, New Malden, 
Surrey. 

Kinc : Ivor Husert LANGLEY, 39 High Street, Rochester, 
Kent. 

KIRK: STANLEY FREDERICK, 9 Crystal Street, Derringham 
Street, Hull, E. Yorks. 

Kirk: THomas Henry, 10 Chaucer Street, Mansfield. 

KirK: WILLIAM, The Villas, Green Lane, Featherstone, 
nr. Pontefract. 

LairD : ALEXANDER GORDON, 6 James Pla 
Dundee. 

LANE: NEVILLE Epwarp, ‘ Brockhurst,’’ The Park, Mans- 
field, Notts. 

Lavers: RALPH STEPHENSON, 
Essex. 

Lawson: PeTeER Dwunsar, 7 oe Lee Park, 
Blackburn. 

Lazarus: Jack, ‘‘ Hillcrest,’’ Emerso enue, 
Middlesbrough. 

LEAcH: Rospert HERBERT, 
Court, W.6. 

Lee: Ernest, 88 Park Road, Polsloe Park, Exeter. 

LeEeB : IstpoRE, Queen’s Hotel, Muizenberg, Cape. 

LisTER: Martin Henry, 71 Grange Street, Fountain Road, 
Hull, Yorks. 

LLEWELLYN : Davip Rees, 46 High Street, Sevenoaks. 

Lonc : Cyrit GEOFFREY, 39 Salcott Road, Wandsworth Com- 
mon, S.W.11. 

LuNN : Norman Sykes, Lea Ridge, Occupation Road, Lind- 
ley, Huddersfield, Yorks. 

LYALL: JoHN, 6 Granby Terrace, Glasgow, W.2. 

MacpurF : ALBERT S., 322 Selby Street, Westmount, Montreal, 
P.Q., Canada. 

McGratH : RAYMOND, Clare College, Cambridge. 

McLaren: Ian Hastincs, Abbotsville, Caults, Aberdeen- 
shire. 

McLauGHLAN : CHARLES PHILIP, 98 Bethune Road, Stoke 
Newington, N.16. 

MacLean: ARCHIBALD, 12 Manor Avenue, Whalley Range, 
Manchester. 

MACLENNAN : JOHN, 339 Great Western Road, Aberdeen. 

MacLeop: Net, c/o Ballantyne & Taylor, 28 Queensgate, 
Inverness. 

MecNicoL: Witit1aM HAMILTON, 15 Range Road, Whalley 
Range, Manchester. 

MacGapDaL : RAMACHANDRA VENKATA Rao, c/o S. H. Parelkar, 
1312 Parel Village, mr. Government House, Parel, 
Bombay, No. 12. 

MALoneEy: WILLIAM HENRy, 27 Alt Street, Liverpool, S. 


e, Broughty Ferry, 


Buckhurst Hill, 
Brownhill, 
Linthorpe, 
18 St 


Dunstan’s Road, Barons 


MANCHESTER : SYDNEY ERNEST, 120 Nithsdale Road, Pollok. 


shiels, Glasgow. 


Mare: BERNARD ARTHUR LE, 29 The Drive, Walthamstoy. 


E.17. 
MARKS : 
on-Trent. 


MEREDITH : HAROLD Epwarps, Fir Tree House, Staple Hil} 


Bristol. 
MUIDDLEMISS : 
Sea. 

Mires: Maryjoriz, Milnthorpe, Westmorland. 

MILLARD: LEONARD WILLIAM, 271 Flaxley Road, Stechford, 
Birmingham. 

MILLER: ALEXANDER, 269 Stonelaw Road, Rutherglen. 

MILLER: STANLEY ARTHUR, 84 Catherine Street, Reading, 

Mitts: ANDREW Kaye, 67 5th Avenue, Ottawa, Ontario, 
Canada. 

MILNER: KENNETH ALAN, High Street, Buckden, Hunts. 

MITCHELL: ARTHUR MatTrHew, Blundell Arms _ Hote 
Southport, Lancs. 

MITCHELL : NORMAN Brake, “ Riverina,’ 
Ipswich, Suffolk. 

MircHELL: PHyYLLis ERNESTINE, 91 South Norwood Hill 
S.E.25. 

MITcHELL: Tom Noet, 118 Bolton Street, South Shore, 
Blackpool. 

Monro: GEOFFREY JAMES, ‘‘ Saxonholme,” Bearsden, Glas- 
gow. 

Moore: ALBERT VICTOR THEODORE STOREY, 20 Ingleby 
Terrace, Chester Road, Sunderland. 

Morrison: Davip Cuar.es, ‘‘ Ivy House,” 
Park, Dudley Road, Birmingham. 

Mort: Rapu, 378 Main Road, Darnall, Sheffield. 

Mose.ey: Horace GeorcE, “‘ Stannington House,”’ Alders, 
Tamworth, Staffs. 

MucKLestoN: Haro_tp Vicror, Pinewood, Farnborough 
Hants. 

Munci: KesHaw SHANKAR, c/o District Local Board Office, 
Ahmednagar, Ahmednagar City (India, Deccan). 

MusseE_t : RONALD SEYMOUR, 32 Mildmay Road, Chelmsford, 
Essex. 

NasH: SIDNEY WILLIAM, 272A, Blackhorse Lane, Waltham- 
stow, E.17. 

Navas: MamaLerR Marikar AspvuL, Public Works Dept 
Colombo, Ceylon. 

Naytor: Maurice Rivey, Prospect House, Witton Park 
Co. Durham. 

NEILSON : ANGUS Moncvr, Eastfield House, Eastfield, Joppa 

NICKSON : FREDERICK, 12, Livingstone Road, Blackburn. 

NosLe: GRAHAM PHILIP, Craig Hall, Middleton, Morpeth, 
Northumberland. 

Nose: Horace, 26 Highgate, Kendall. 

PaGE : LINCOLN, 52 Lewisham Park, S.E.13.. 

PaGeE: REGINALD JOHN, Liscamor, St. Mary’s Road, Frinton- 
on-Sea. 

PALMER: DENNIS CaRL, St. Mary’s, Longlands Road, Sidcup, 
Kent. 

ParKER: Ropert GEOFFREY, Cressington House, Devonshire 
Park, Birkenhead. 

Parry : OWEN HERBERT, 18 Alma Road, Clifton, Bristol. 

Parsons: Davip WILLIAM, 205 Franciscan Road, London, 
S.W.17. 

PEACE: FRANK NORMAN, 
Prestatyn, N. Wales. 

PEARCE : HoRACE WILLIAM, 33 West Street, Colchester. 

Peers: FREDERICK WILLIAM, Spital Park, Bromborough, 

Cheshire. ’ 

PENBERTHY : ARTHUR JoHN, ‘‘ Hardwycke,” Bishops Roat, 

Sutton Coldfield. 


’ 
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LInpon, Albert House, Shirley Road, Hanley, Stoke. 


CLYDE OLIVER, 34 Station Road, Westcliff-on. 
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PENNELL : REGINALD RicHarD LEE, Nedging, Little Halling- 
bury, nr. Bishop’s Stortford, Herts. 

PenrosE-'HACKWELL : WILLIAM JOHN Rawpon, 19 Royal 
Avenue, Chelsea, S.W.3. 

Pup: ROBERT HeNnpry, “ Albany,’’ Westerton Avenue, 
Westerton, Dumbartonshire. 

Pike; CHARLES Henry, Savernake House, High West Street, 
Dorchester, Dorset. 

PittinG : Harry, 1 Park View, Crescent, Salford, Lancs. 

PomrreT : GEORGE, 647 Bury Road, Brightmet, Bolton. 

PooLE: MAURICE MELVILLE Forses, 450 Moore Road, Durban, 
Natal, S.A. 

PrssTON: Epwarp KerrTn, ‘‘ Walmer,’ 
Croydon, Surrey. 

PuLLAN : FREDRICK RAWLAND, 27 Ridgett Park Road, Round- 
hay, Leeds. 

RanpALL : GEORGE Lewis, Lowfield, Frant, Sussex. 

Rio: B. Ram, c/o Architect’s Office, South Indian Railway, 
Trichinopoly. 

RawLincs : Morris WILit1AM Epwarp, School House, Wal- 
singham, Norfolk. 

RAWLINSON : JAMES, 22 Church Street, Fleetwood, Lancs. 

Rees: ELWYN JAMES, 12 Holly Street, Pontardawe, nr. Swan- 
sea, S. Wales. 

Reeve: CEcIL EDWARD, 62 Warwick Square, S.W.1. 

Revy: SYDNEY CHARLES, ‘“‘ Brackley,’’ 17 Marius Road, 
S.W.7. 

RicHaRDSON : RACHEL Joan, Colvend, Boundary Road, 
Bridston, Cheshire. 

RicHMoND : HuGH WILLIAM, Tannox Lodge, New Abbey, 
Dumfries, Scotland. 

RisHworTH : THOMAS, 82 Spencer Street, Keighley, Yorks. 

RdBERTSON : DouGcLas WuyTE, “ Allerly,’’ 81 Mayfield Road, 
Edinburgh. 

RoBeRTSON : HuGH DouG tas, 26 McTavish Street, Montreal, 
P.Q., Canada. 

RoBERTSON : GORDON STANLEY DONALD, 42 Park Avenue 
South, Crouch End, N.8. 

RoBINSON : AUBYN PEaART, 71 Victoria Road, W.8. : 

RopsoN: HERBERT STANLEY VicTOR, 1A Magnolia Road, 
Chiswick, W.4. 

Rose : ALISTER KENNETH, 22 Alwyne Square, Canonbury. N.1. 

Rose: JoHN NEIL, 1 Brettell Lane, Amblecote, nr. Stour- 


5) 


Sissinghurst Road, 


bridge. 

Ross: Rosert, 6 Ward Street, Alloa, Clackmannanshire, 
Scotland. 

RossELL: REGINALD ERNeEstT, ‘‘ Craigness,’’ Bolsover, nr. 


Chesterfield, Derbyshire. 

RoweLt : MONTAGUE, 1 Nassau Road, Barnes, S.W.13. 

RowLey : JoHN CourRTENAY, 104 Cromwell Road, Wimbledon 
Park, S.W. 

RunnicLes : CyrtL GEORGE, 21 Ashling Road, Addiscombe, 
Crovdon, Surrey. 

Ryan : Epwarp F., 112 O’Connell Street, Limerick. 

Saint: ArTuHuR, Hall Bank, Green Road, Ashbourne, Derby- 
shire. 

SANFORD : 
dlesex. 

SAUNDERS : WALTER HoLMgEs, 19 Cotswold Road, Westcliff- 
on-Sea, Essex. 

SCHOFIELD : SYDNEY ELMER, The High House, Otley, Ips- 
wich, Suffolk. 

ScHWARTZEL: STANLEY HowLett, 29 Muswell Hill Place, 
Muswell Hill, N.1o. 

SEARLE: CECIL JOHNSTONE, “‘ Berwick,’’ The Avenue, Clay- 
sate, Surrey. 

SENIOR : DENIS, 50, Smawthorne Lane, Castleford, Yorkshire. 

SHEPHERD : Epwin, 5 Beech Terrace, Off Bradford Road, 

Furtown, Huddersfield. 


James Ray, Portland Lodge, Teddington, Mid- 


TONGE : GEORGE MAXWELL, 130 Roe Lane, Southport, Lancs, 
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SHEPHERD: WALTER BLAcK, 44 St. James Road, Forfar, 
Scotland. 

SHERIDAN : GERARD RICHARD, 47 Catharine Street, Liverpool. 

SHERMAN : WILLIAM MILLWarpD, “ Westholme,’’ Upton Road, 


Moreton. 

SHREEVE: PHILIP ALFRED, 265 Branstone Road, Burton-on- 
Trent. 

SHREWSBURY : JOHN BRAMMALL, “ Claremont,’’ London Road, 
Horsham. 


SIBLEY : RICHARD FRANK, 34 Goldcroft, Yeovil, Somerset. 

SIDWELL: JOHN ROoLanp, “ Strathmore,’’ Wilson’s Lane, 
Longford, Coventry. 

Srwpson : WILLIAM Kerr, Spring Farm, Romiley, nr. Stock- 
port, Cheshire. 

SMETHURST : ARTHUR, Rydal Mount, Turf Lane, Royton. 

SMITH : ARTHUR LLEWELLYN, 5 The Grove, Highgate Village, 

SMITH: Epcar Harry, c/o S. Cripps, Esq., “ Littlecote,’ 
Headington, Oxford. 

SMITH : JOSEPH EDWIN, 33 Dragon Parade, Harrogate. 


’ 


SMITH: LIONEL SouDEN, “ Fairholm,” 80 Eltham Road, 
S.E.12. 
SMITH: WILLIAM CHARLES BARKER, 76 Westbourne Avenue, 
ull 


SNELL : EpwWArD REx SAxon, 92 Cotterill Road, Surbiton. 

SouLsBy : GEORGE ERNEST, 151 Choumert Road, Peckham, 
S.E.15. 

STEEL: ANTHONY JOHN, 18 Athol Park, Sunderland, Co. 
Durham. 

STEPHENSON : GORDON, 40 Walton Village, Liverpool. 

STEWART: ARTHUR AMMERMAN, Ardenza, Donegal Park 
Avenue, Antrim Road, Belfast, Ireland. 

STEWART: DONALD ARTHUR, 71 Commercial Road, Ports- 
mouth, Hants. 

STEWART: RONALD ALEXANDER, 49 Spencer Street, Carlisle. 

Stokes : Horace, 5 Medusa Road, Catford, S.E.6. 

SToKEs: LEONARD GEORGE, 44 Alexandra Road, St. John’s 
Wood, N.W.8. 

STOWER: JOHN REGINALD, 90 Ella Road, West Bridgford, 
Nottingham. 

Sykes: STANLEY, “‘ Brook Field,’’ Hoyle House, Linthwaite, 
nr. Huddersfield. 

SYMON : JAMES ALEXANDER, 10 Mayfair Road, West Jesmond, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


TAGHOLM: CHRISTOPHER GLYN, 15 Page Street, Swansea, 
S. Wales. 

TaLBot: EpwiN WILLIAM, 7 Nothe Parade, Weymouth, 
Dorset. 


Taunt: ARTHUR, 46, Clarence Square, Cheltenham, Glos. 

Tee: RosBert GEORGE, 3 Edison Road, Crouch End, N.8. 

TERRIS: JOHN HENRY BuRDEN, 7 Pitt Terrace, Stirling, 
Scotland. 

THEOBALD : CHARLES REGINALD, 22 Lawn Road, Doncaster, 
Yorks. 

Tuomas: JOHN Les.iz, ‘‘ Avondale,” Trallwm Road, Bryn, 
nr. Llanelly, Carm. 


Tuomas : MarK HARTLAND, 10 John Street, Bristol. 

THOMPSON: HARRY BERTRAM, The Mount, Park Lane. 
Kidderrminster. 

'THORNELY : ETHEL Mary, The Homestead, Prenton, Birken- 
head. 

THORNTON: Roy, 12 East Avenue, Crosshills, nr. Keighley, 
Yorks. 

Tuoree: Jack Lester, 66 Bankfield Road, Moldgreen, 
Huddersfield. 


TINKER: RuTH MERYON, 13 Brunswick Square, W.C.1. 
ToLaNnpD: CHARLES KirK, 94 Agincourt Avenue, Belfast, 
Ireland. 
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TURNER: GEORGE CLIFFORD, 3 Gable End, Crimbles Road, 
Pudsey, nr. Leeds, Yorks. 

TURNER: GEORGE STANLEY, 38 Gloucester Avenue, Black- 
pool, Lancs. 

TURNER: RONALD JAMES, 183 Shaftesbury Avenue, Thorpe 
Bay, Essex. 

TWEMLOW : WILFRED JOHN, 406 Wargrave Road, Newton-le- 
Willows, Lancs. 

Type: CHRISTOPHER Marcus, 84 Greenhill Road, Moseley, 
Birmingham. 

VIDLER: JAMES WILLIAM, “ The Firs,”’ 
chester. 

VINER: WILFRED JAMES, London Road, Windlesham, Surrey. 

Waltes: REGINALD RoGeErs, Ladywell House, Ackworth, 
nr. Pontefract. 

WALKER : ALEXANDER, ‘“‘ De-Aar,’’ Overlea Road, Clarkston- 
by-Busby. 

Watts: ARTHUR WILLIAM, 41 Amwell Street, Finsbury, 
London, E.C.1. 

WaALLs : HERBERT Forrest, 4 St. Aidans Terrace, Birkenhead. 

Warp: JoHN PALey, Cherry Garth, Christchurch, Newport, 
Mon. 

WATKINS : FREDERICK JOHN BAYMAN, “‘ 
more Road, Redditch, Worcs. 

WaTsHAM: CHARLES WILLIAM, ‘“ Glenville,’ 39 
George’s Avenue, Dovercourt, Essex. 

Watson : LESLIE KENYON, 6 Gray’s Inn Place, W.C.1. 

Wess : NoRMAN ARTHUR, Post Office, Saltney, Chester. 

WEBBE : ARTHUR HAROLD FRANK, 61 Curzon Street, W.1. 

WELcH: DupLey SAM, National Bank of South Africa, 111 
St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 

WELSH: JOHN STEWART, Haywood House, Mucklow’s Hill, 
Halesowen, Worcs. 

WESTMORELAND: CHARLES Epwarp, “‘ Lydhurst,’’ Emerson 
Avenue, Linthorpe, Middlesbrough. 

WEsTOoN: LesLig Tait, Department of Public Works, Bris- 
bane, Queensland, Australia. 

WHEATLAND : Murtet WINIFRED, 49 Allison Road, Acton, W.3. 

Wuincop: Bruce TayLor, Chantry House, Hatfield, Herts. 

WHITE: MyLes FREDERIC, 54 Langwith Road, Shirebrook, 
MANSFIELD. 

WHITING : EpwarpD JOHN, Springhead Gardens, Northfleet, 
Kent. 

WIGHTMAN: HAaro.p, 8 Sampson Street, Annesley Wood- 
house, Notts. 

WILKINSON: Mary Leonora, Melcombe-Bingham, Dor- 
chester, Dorset. 

WILLETT : FREDERICK Epwarp, ‘‘ Ambergate,”’ 182, Upping- 
ham Road, Leicester. 

WILLIAMS: IORWERTH MALDWwyN, 87 Russell Street, Moss 
Side, Manchester. : 

WILLIS: HENRY CHALLENGER, St. Martin’s Villa, Craven 
Street, South Cliff, Scarborough. 
WILLIs: RICHARD FFOLLIOTT COLONEL, C.B., 
House Chambers, Campden Hill, W.8. 
Witmot: ENip Mary, “‘ Byfield,”’ Silhill Hall Road, Solihull, 
Warwickshire. 

WILSON : ERNEST FRANCIS, 2 Fenwick Grove, Peckham Rye, 
S.E.15. 

WILSON: WILLIAM, ‘“ Glencairn,”’ 
Corstorphine, Edinburgh. 

WINSTON: DENIS, 13 Menlove Avenue, Mossley Hill, 
Liverpool. 

WInTeER: Harry, 51 Huddersfield Road, Barnsley. 

WINTER: KATHLEEN, 6 Thornton Way, N.W.11. 

WIsE: ALFRED HENRY, ‘“‘ Woodside,’’ Longdown, nr. Exeter, 
Devon. 

Woop: ALLAN HAIGH 53 Ennismore Street, Burnley, Lancs. 

Woop: WILLIAM GLoverR, 14 Highfield Road, West Bridg- 
ford, Nottingham. 


Weeke Hill, Win- 
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WoopE: JacK ANNABLE, “ Englehurst,”’ Cleveleys Park, p; 
Blackpool. 

WoopwarD: FRANK GEorFREY, “ Stratton,” 3 The Driv 
Golders Green, N.W.11. 

WorsnipP : JOHN VIcTOR, 55 Liscard Road, Wallasey, Cheshire 

WRIGHT: ARTHUR GEORGE BEAUMONT, 15 Fitzroy Squar 
W.1. 

WRIGHT : DEREK SELBY, 12 Saxe Coburg Place, Edinburgh, 

WRIGHT: RALPH, 125 Stockport Road, Denton, Mancheste; 

Wyatt: HaroLp, 223 Stanley Road, Bootle, Liverpool. 

Younc : RONALD MACPHERSON WATSON, “‘ Coniston,’’ Morve, 
Drive, Troon, Scotland. 


Notices 


THE SIXTH GENERAL MEETING. 

The Sixth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Sessiq, 
1927-28 will be held on Monday, 23 January 1928, x 
8.30 p.m., for the following purposes :— 

To read the minutes of the General Meeting (Ordinar 
held on Monday, 9 January 1928; formally to adm: 
members attending for the first time since their election 

The President, Mr. Walter Tapper, A.R.A., to deliver 
his address to students and to present the Prizes ani 
Studentships awarded by the Council for 1928. 


R.I.B.A. FORM OF BUILDING CONTRACT. 
SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING. 


A Special General Meeting will be held on Wednesday, 
25 January 1928, at 6 p.m., to receive the recommendation 
of the Council on the report of the Conditions of Contra: 
Conference ; to adopt the Form of Building Contra: 
agreed between the representatives of the Royal Institut 
of British Architects, the Surveyors’ Insitution, thi 
National Federation of Building Trades’ Employers ani 
the Institute of Builders, and approved by Sir Willian 
MacKenzie, K.C. (President of the Industrial Cour 
Chairman of the Tribunal appointed by the Conference; 
and to withdraw all previous forms from circulation. 


The following explanatory statement has been preparti 
by Major Harry Barnes, Chairman of the Conditions ¢ 
Contract Conference, and Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood :— 

CONDITIONS OF CONTRACT. 
HISTORY OF THE NEGOTIATIONS. 

The suggestion that a new Standard Form of Building Cor 
tract should be prepared was made in 1920, and after form 
negotiations between the R.I.B.A., the Society of Architect 
the Surveyors’ Institution, the Quantity Surveyors’ Associ 
tion, the National Federation of Building Trades Employer 
and the Institute of Builders, a Conference, at which all thes 
bodies were represented, was held in May 1921 when it wa 
decided ‘‘ that a new form of Conditions of Contract betwett 
Employers and Builders should be drawn up for general u* 
in England and Wales.” 

After consideration of the best means of giving effet 
to this resolution, it was decided to enlist the co-operatit 
of the State and to ask the Government to appoint an ind 
pendent Chairman who should be assisted by two Assess0 
(one of whom should be an architect and the other a build 
appointed by the bodies taking part in the Conference) a 
that this Tribunal should convene a conference compost 
of the representatives already appointed by the bodies refertt 
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to above, together, if necessary, with representatives of other 
bodies interested in the question, to whom should be entrusted 
the task of preparing and finally agreeing the document as 
far as possible, the Tribunal to have referred to them for 
final decision any points of difference. 

The Government, while entirely in sympathy with the 
proposals put forward, were unable themselves to appoint 
4 Chairman, but, on the suggestion of Sir Robert Horne, then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir William Mackenzie, K.C., 
President of the Industrial Court, was invited to act in this 
capacity. Sir William, with the concurrence of the then 
Minister of Labour, kindly agreed to accept the position and 
in June 1922 a further Conference was held at which he was 
present. ; 

A Drafting Committee was then formed composed of 
representatives of the bodies taking part in the Conference 
and the procedure to be adopted by it in preparing the new 
document was settled, and it was arranged to refer all matters 
on which agreement could not be reached to Sir William Mac- 
kenzie, assisted by the two Assessors, for final decision. 

At the request of the Conference, Sir William Mackenzie 
nominated Mr. Lawrence Tooth, a barrister, to act as Secretary 
of the Drafting Committee, but when the Committee com- 
menced its labours, it was agreed that Mr. Tooth should act 
as Chairman instead of Secretary as originally contemplated. 

The work of the Committee proceeded, and in order to 
give the provinces more representation at the negotiations, 
the Committee was reconstituted in July last, architects and 
builders representing every part of the country being added 
to it. 

In December last the Drafting Committee completed its 
task, agreement having been reached on every point. Its 
report was submitted to and adopted at a meeting of the full 
Conference held on 20 December 1927. 

Although happily it had not been found necessary to call 
upon the services of Sir William Mackenzie to arbitrate on 
any points of difference, it was thought that it would be a pity 
to lose the benefit of his unparalleled experience, and the 
Conference therefore decided to submit the document agreed 
upon to him with the request that he would be good enough 
to examine it from the point of view of its fairness as between 
the three parties concerned in its acceptance, i.e., the building- 
owner, the architect, and the master builder. 

Subject to certain minor verbal amendments which have 
been incorporated in the draft, Sir William gave the document 
his unqualified approval and endorsement. 

Features of the Document—The form consists, first of all, 
of the Articles of Agreement which are substantially the 
same as those of the 1909 Form, of Conditions of Contract 
which are contained in 31 clauses, one less than the 1909 
Form, and an Appendix which is a new feature and which 
gathers together all the matters which require to be filled in 
to complete the contract. 


Scope of Contract and Power of Architect—The effect of 
the Contract is to make the powers of the architect absolute 
during the progress of the works, but to give both parties to 
the Contract the power to refer any decision of the architect 
to arbitration, with this qualification: ‘‘ That no decision 
of the architect on the question of workmanship or materials 
can be referred to arbitration, unless it is first shown that the 
obtaining of the relative evidence on these matters would not 
delay the progress of the work.’’ It is thought that this 
Provision tends to strengthen the position of the architect 
in the exercise of his duties. 

Ascertainment of Price for Extras —In Clause 6 provisions 
have been made, in the ascertainment of extras expended, for 
every work dissimilar to that included in the Bills of Quantities, 
for undue omissions and for increases and decreases in the 
prices of materials, 
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Assignment or Sub-Letting —In Clause 6 provision has been 
made which, while leaving the consent to the employment of 
Sub-Contractors in the discretion of the architect, affords a 
means of removing the uncertainty of Contractors in that 
matter. 

Delay Caused by Act of God, War, or Civil Commotion.— 
In Clause 17 the delay caused by matters outside the control 
of the Contractor has been dealt with by a special provision. 

Certificates and Payment —In Clause 19 provision has been 
made in the case of contracts exceeding £10,000 for payment 
into a retention fund in the joint names of the Employer 
and Contractor of the retention amount when it reaches or 
exceeds £500, and for the control and application of the fund 
in the case of liability by the Contractor to the Employer. 

Damage to Persons and Property.—In Clause 23, provision 
has been made for indemnity against injury to persons by 
means of a policy with an Insurance Company or otherwise 
(in either case approved by the architect). 

Provision has also been made for indemnity against injury 
to property up to an amount named in the Bills of Quantities 
or Specification. 

Sub-Contractors—In Clause 25 provision has been made 
for varying the terms under which Sub-Contractors are 
employed, and for making final payment to Sub-Contractors 
before the contract work is completed if desired. 

Extraordinary Traffic Expenses—In Clause 30 provision 
has been made in respect of extraordinary traffic expenses. 

Arbitration—In Clause 31 provision has been made for 
greater variety in the methods of appointing an Arbitrator, 
reserving the appointment in the last resource to the President 
for the time being of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 

Save in these matters, it is believed that the differences 
between the Form of Contract as agreed upon and prior forms 
are of minor importance. It is further believed that the order 
in which the matters are dealt with and the language in which 
they are expressed tend to lucidity and clarity, and in con- 
sequence, the better understanding of the relative duties and 
obligations of the parties concerned, and that the document 
provides for their discharge in a fair and equitable manner. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Members’ subscriptions, Students’ and Subscribers’ 
contributions became due on 1 January 1928. 
The amounts are as follows :-— 


Fellows .. = f= = © 
Associates a pa « 2 3 2 
Licentiates — ms s fs 3 © 
Students ae ie is ééA8 £ © 
Subscribers ot ce js it: 0 


COMPOSITION OF MEMBERS’ SUBSCRIPTIONS 
FOR LIFE MEMBERSHIP. 


The attention of Members is drawn to the scheme for 
compounding subscriptions for Life Membership which 
was approved by the General Body at the Business Meet- 
ing held on Monday, 5 December 1927. 

Fellows, Associates and Licentiates of the Royal 
Institute may become Life Members by compounding 
their respective annual subscriptions on the following 
basis :— 

For a Fellow by a payment of £73 10s. (70 guineas). 

For an Associate or Licentiate by a payment of £44 2s. 
(42 guineas), with a further payment of £29 8s. on being 
admitted as a Fellow. 

Provided always that in the case of a Fellow or Asso- 
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ciate the above compositions are to be reduced by {1 1s. 
per annum for every completed year of membership of 
the Royal Institute after the first five years, and in the 
case of a Licentiate by £1 18. per annum for every com- 
pleted year of membership of the Royal Institute. 


APPLICATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP. 
ELECTION 19 MarRcH 1928. 

The following applications for election have been 
received. Notice of any objection or other communica- 
tion respecting the candidates must be sent to the 
Secretary for submission to the Council prior to Monday, 
6 February 1928. 

AS FELLOWS [14]. 

ADDENBROOKE: Lt.-Colonel Jos—EPH SAUNDERS, O.B.E. [A. 
1884], late of Headquarters Scottish Command; 13 
Cluny Place, Edinburgh. 

ARCHER: EpwWarD Percy [.4. 1903], 3 Raymond Buildings, 
Gray’s Inn, W.C.; ‘‘ Albie,’’ Great Baddow, Essex. 
BAIN : CAPTAIN VICTOR [A. 1920], 38 Albion Street, Leeds ; 

Forelands, Wetherby, Yorkshire. 

DENMAN: JOHN LeopoLp [A. 1909], 27 Queen’s Road, 
Brighton ; Oldways, Hurstpierpoint, Sussex. 

Gorpon : ALEXANDER, Dip. Arch. Abda. [A. 1921], Municipal 
Architect, Singapore, Straits Settlements. [Under 
Section IV Supplemental Charter 1925, Clause 4 ¢ (i).] 

Gray: GeoRGE HALL [A. 1919], 50 Camden Street, North 
Shields ; 38 Cleveland Road, North Shields. 

Mason : Major Haro_p CLAYFORTH [A4. 1920], Government 
Architect, P.W.D., Baghdad, Iraq ; 144 Alwiyah, Bagh- 
dad, Iraq. 

And the following Licentiate who is qualified under 
Section IV, Clause 4 ¢ (ii) of the Supplemental Charter of 1925: 
PetcH : WILLIAM, 12 Buckingham Palace Road, S.W.; 11 

Reddons Road, Beckenham, Kent. 

And the following Licentiates who have passed the qualifying 
examination : 

BLACKMORE: Captain ALFRED CHARLES, M.B.E., Ruskin 
Chambers, Scale Lane, Hull; Royston, Cottingham, E. 
Yorks. 

CLouGH: SypNeEy, A.R.C.A. (Arch.), Lond., 444 Strand, 
London, W.C.2 ; 100 Edith Grove, Chelsea, S.W.10. 
GREENEN : WALLACE AUSTIN, 5 & 7 Yelverton Road, Bourne- 

mouth ; Beaulieu, De Lisle Road, Bournemouth. 

HENDERSON : ARTHUR Epwarp, F.S.A., R.B.A. ; 16 Marsham 
Street, Westminster, S.W.1; 12 Christchurch Road, 
Streatham Hill, S.W.1. 

OGDEN : ERNEST, 1 Ridgefield, Manchester ; ‘‘ The Spinney,”’ 
Brooklands Road, Brooklands, Cheshire. 

RUSHTON : THOMAS JOHNSON, 2 New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, 
W.C.2 ; 53 Denman Drive, Golders Gieen, N.W.11. 

AS ASSOCIATES [8]. 

Bropi—E: ANGusS GEORGE [Passed five years’ course at the 
Architectural Association. Exempted from Final Exami- 
nation after passing Examination in Professional Practice], 
10 Wyndham Place, W.1. 

CuMMINGS : RoBErT Percy [Passed five years’ course at the 
Architectural Association. Exempted from Final Exa- 
mination after passing Examination in Professional Prac- 
tice], Oriel Road, Clayfield, Brisbane, Queensland. 

ELLERTON : EpMUND MonatT-KEITH [Passed five years’ course 
at the Architectural Association. Exempted from Final 
Examination after passing Examination in Professional 
Practice], 50 Burford Gardens, Palmers Green, N.13. 

GOLDsTRAW : GEORGE ALBERT, B.A. (Manchester) [Passed five 
years’ course at Manchester University School of Archi- 
tecture. Exempted from Final Examination after passing 
Examination in Professional Practice], 76 Cholmondeley 
Road, Pendleton, Salford. 
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KENDALL : Henry [Passed five years’ course at Londor 
sity School of Architecture. Exempted fix 
Examination after passing Examination in Pr 
Practice], 17 Old Deer Park, Richmond, Surrey. 

Macpburr : ALBERT STANISLAS [Passed five years’ « 
McGill University, Montreal. Exempted fri 
Examination after passing Examination in Pro ‘ession; 
Practice], 322 Selby Street, Westmount, Montreal, Canad; 

Mitts : ANDREW Kaye [Passed five years’ course a’ McG; 
University, Montreal. Exempted from Final } xamin. 
tion after passing Examination in Professional  ractic¢ 
67 Fifth Avenue, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada. , 

Scott: ELisABETH WHITWORTH [Passed five years’ course x 
the Architectural Association. Exempted froin Find 
Examination after passing Examination in Profession, 
Practice], 18 Brunswick Square, W.C.1. 

AS HON. ASSOCIATES [2]. 

Tue Very Rev. WILLIAM Fox.Ley Norris, D.D., Oxop 
Dean of Westminster ; The Deanery, Westminster, $.W, 

Davies : WILLIAM Robert, C.B., Asst. Secretary Technologic, 
Branch, H.M. Board of Education; 26 Ashley Place 
Westminster, S.W.1. 


AS HON. CORRESPONDING MEMBER [1]. 

TENGBOM: Ivar, Architect at the Royal Palace ; Director-ip. 
chief of the Royal Board of Public Works ; Member ¢ 
the Royal Academy of Art, Stockholm ; Kungstradgard:. 
gatan 10, Stockholm. 

ELECTION OF MEMBERS, 6 FEBRUARY 10928. 

An election of members will take place at the Busines 

General Meeting to be held on Monday, 6 Februar 

The names and addresses of the candidates (with the 

names of their proposers) found by the Council to b 

eligible and qualified for membership according to the 

Charter and Bye-laws and recommended by them fo 

election are as follows :— 

AS FELLOWS [og]. 

CROWLEY: WALTER ST. LEGER [A. 1903], 32 Hall Place 
Spalding, Lincs. Proposed by the Council under Bye. 
law 3 (d). 

DopDDINGTON : WILLIAM [A. 1923], 262 Earl’s Court Road 
S.W.5 ; 70 Bousfield Road, New Cross, S.E.14. Pro 
posed by Beresford Pite, T. H. Nowell Parr, W. H 
Hobday. 

Grice: WILLIAM STANLEY, M.C. [A. 1914], 7 Gray’s Im 
Place, W.C.1 ; 28 Highview Road, Ealing, W.13. Pro- 
posed by P. D. Hepworth, Stanley Hamp, A. J. Healey. 

MaAkINs : CLIFFORD CoPpEMAN [A. 1906], 33 Henrietta Street 
Strand, W.C.2 ; 63 Egerton Gardens, S.W.3. Proposed 
by Arthur J. Davis, Frank J. Potter, Harold G. Cherry. 

Scott : BERNARD WARDLAW HaBERSHON [A. 1912], 25 Bed- 
ford Row, W.C.1; ‘‘ Goodshelter,” Oakleigh Avenue 
Whetstone, N.20. Proposed by W. Gillbee Scott 
H. P. G. Maule, David Barclay Niven. 

STENNER : WILLIAM JaAMeEs [A. 1913], 29 Berkeley Square 
Bristol ; 129 Chesterfield Road, Bristol. Proposed by the 
Council under Bye-law 3 (d) 

SuTTON : Bastt Hope [.4. 1909], Lambourn, Berks. 
by C. B. Willcocks, Harry Hutt, J. T. Saunders. 

And the following Licentiates who are qualified under 

Section IV, Clause 4 c (ii) of the Supplemental Charter of 1925 

FENN : FREDERICK: J.P., 1 North Parade, Parsonage, Deans- 
gate, Manchester; ‘‘ Ardath,’”’ Fog Lane, Didsbun 
Manchester. Proposed by Paul Ogden, John Swarbrick 
John H. Woodhouse. 

PACKER : GOODWIN Simpson, Adelphi Chambers, 30 Hoghton 
Street, Southport ; 4 Curzon Road, Southport. Propose¢ 
by Francis Charles Bayliss and the Council under Bye- 


law 3 (d). 


Proposed 
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AS ASSOCIATES [4]. 

ENGLE? !ELD : IAN ULMER [Final], 36 Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 
Proposed by C. W. Long, Herbert A. Welch, T. Frank 
Green. 

Herewarp : Guy Epcar Septimus [Final], The Red Lodge, 
Caterham, Surrey. Proposed by Professor C. H. Reilly, 
Geoffrey Owen, Professor Lionel B. Budden. 

Howarp-LEICESTER : OSBORNE [Final], Penang Municipality, 
Georgetown, Penang, Straits Settlements. Proposed by 
H. V. Lanchester, Geoffry Lucas, Charles E. Varndell. 

Kinc: Jack Ian [Final], c/o E. J. Snelling, Esq., 24 
Kingsdown Avenue, West Ealing, W.13. Proposed by 
the Council. 

AS HON. ASSOCIATES [4]. 

AsHMOLE: BERNARD, M.C., M.A., B.Litt., Director of the 
British School at Rome. The British School, Valle 
Giulia, Roma (51), Italy. Proposed by the Council. 

Heaton : NokEL, B.Sc., F.C.S., 1 Hilly Fields Crescent, S.E.4. 
Proposed by the Council. 

LAURIE: ARTHUR PILLans, M.A.(Cantab.), D.Sc.(Edin.), 
F.R.S.E., F.C.S., Honorary R.S.A., Principal of the 
Heriot-Watt College, Edinburgh, and Professor of 
Chemistry to the Royal Academy of Arts, London. 
22A Buccleuch Place, Edinburgh. Proposed by the 
Council. 

TowWNROE : BERNARD STEPHEN, M.A., 53 Netherhall Gardens, 


N.W.3. Proposed by the Council. 
Competitions 
PROPOSED NEW SENIOR ELEMENTARY 


SCHOOL AT BIRKDALE. 

The Education Committee of the County Borough 
of Southport invite architects practising in the United 
Kingdom to submit designs in competition for a new 
senior elementary school at Birkdale. Assessor: Professor 
S. D. Adshead, M.A. [F.]. Premiums, £100, £75 and 
{so. Last day for questions, 31 December 1927. 
Designs to be sent in not later than:10 March 1928. By 
applying to the Director of Education, Municipal Offices, 
Southport, and enclosing 1os. 6d., conditions of the 
competition may be obtained. 


WHITBY U.D.C. LAY-OUT COMPETITION. 


Members of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
must not take part in the above competition because the 
conditions are not in accordance with the published 
Regulations of the Royal Institute for Architectural 
Competitions. 


NARROW STREET IMPROVEMENT, 
PETERBOROUGH. 

The Corporation of the City and Borough of Peter- 
borough invite architects to submit schemes and designs 
in competition for the erection of municipal offices, shops, 
private offices, and other buildings proposed to be built 
on a site in Narrow Street. 

Total cost not to exceed £200,000. 

Assessor : Sir Reginald Blomfield, R.A. [F.]. 

Premiums :, 500 guineas, 250 guineas and 150 guineas. 

Last day for sending in designs, 29 February 1928. 

Conditions of the above competition may be obtained 
from the Town Clerk, Town Hall, Peterborough, by 
depositing £1 1s. 
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MUNICIPAL COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY, 
MANCHESTER. 


The Corporation of the City of Manchester invite 
architects to submit designs in competition for an exten- 
sion of the College of Technology proposed to be erected 
on a site adjoining the present College of Technology 
building in Sackville Street and Whitworth Street, Man- 
chester. 

Last day for questions, Saturday, 10 December 1927. 

Assessors : Messrs. Alan E. Munby, M.A. [F.], Henry 
M. Fletcher, M.A. [F.], and Francis Jones [F.]. 

Premiums: £500, £400 and £300. 

Designs to be sent in not later than 5 p.m. on Friday, 
30 March 1928. 

For conditions apply to the Town Clerk, Town Hall, 
Manchester, and deposit £1 1s. 


SEATON LAY-OUT COMPETITION. 


Members of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
must not take part in the above competition because the 
conditions are not in accordance with the published 
Regulations of the Royal Institute for Architectural Com- 
petitions. 


50TH (NORTHUMBRIAN) DIVISIONAL MEMO- 
RIAL, WIELTJE, BELGIUM. 

The competition is strictly limited to architects who 
served overseas with any unit of the 50th (Northumbrian) 
Division during the war. Assessor: Col. A. Easton [F.]. 
The memorial is to take the form of a monument situate 
on slightly elevated ground at the east corner of the 
junction of Oxford Road and the Ypres-Passchendaele 
Road at Wieltje. Premiums: £30, £20 and {10. The 
cost is limited to £2,000. Last day 31 January 1928. 
Conditions from Lt.-Col. Wm. Anderson, New Market 
Street, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, by depositing ros. 6d. 


Members’ Column 


COMMENCEMENT OF PRACTICE. 

Mr. S. Doucias MEapows [F.] has commenced practice at No. 15 
Ward Place, Colombo, Ceylon, and would be pleased to receive trade 
catalogues. 

PARTNERSHIP WANTED. 

F.R.I.B.A. (42), with wide London experience and having small 
connection in large Suburban Town near London, wishes to join a 
firm of Architects of good standing, with a view to partnership. 
Can place small capital if required.—Apply Box 2517, c/o The Secre- 
tary, R.I.B.A., 9, Conduit Street, London, W.1. 

PARTNERSHIPS. 

AN ARCHITECT and Surveyor with an old-established good class 
connection decaying through want of attention, would like to arrange 
with an energetic, reliable, and competent man having work of his 
own to carry on and in the near future take over entirely.— Address 
Box 9128, c/o The Secretary R.I.B.A., 9, Conduit Street, London, 


xe 

F.R.I.B.A., Competition winner, author, with connection, 
mainly domestic work, Charing Cross offices, would, owing to 
ill-health, consider taking a partner with a view to gradual retirement. 
—Apply Box 5340, c/o The Secretary, R.1.B.A., 9, Conduit Street, 
London, W.1. 

APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 

Ministry OF HEALTH Housing and Town Planning Inspector. 
Salary {£400-20—{700, plus cost of living benus. Candidates 
must be fully qualified Architects. Experience in Housing of Work- 
ing Classes essential, and Town Planning, laying out building estates. 
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or Hospital design desirable.—Full particulars and form of applica- 
tion can be obtained from the Director of Establishments, Ministry 
of Health, Whitehall, S.W. 

LONDON ArcuHITECT [F.] is open to take pupil or advanced student 
into his office immediately for practical experience in town work of 
interest and educational value.—Apply Box 1297, c/o The Secretary, 
R.I.B.A., 9, Conduit Street, London, W.1. 

OFFICE ACCOMMODATION. 

F.R.I.B.A. has large light room to let—Grays Inn—Share of 
assistant for typing and tracing, etc., can be arranged.—Apply 
Box 2312, c/o The Secretary R.1.B.A., 9, Conduit Street, London, 
W.r1. 

Memsea has one, two, three or four spare rooms in his house in 
Baker Street. Office facilities as required. Could be used as resi- 
dence with own bathroom. Reply, Box 6206, c;o Secretary R.I.B.A., 
9g Conduit Street, London, W.r1. 

OFFICE ACCOMMODATION WANTED. 

FeLLtow of the Institute desires to meet another Architect with 
a view to sharing office accommodation and running expenses.— 
Apply Box 7474, c/o The Secretary R.I.B.A., 9, Conduit Street, 
London, W.1. 

FOR SALE. 

MEMBER wishes to dispose of copies of Architects’ Compendium 
1889-1926, Concrete Institute Journals from 1908, Architects’ 
Catalogues, and Society of Architects Journal. Will be sent on 
payment of carriage.—Apply Box 2812, c/o The Secretary, R.I.B.A., 
9, Conduit Street, London, W.1. 


Minutes VII 


SESSION 1927-28. 

At the Fifth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session 
1927-28 held on Monday, 9 January 1928, at 8 p.m. 

“Mr. Walter Tapper, A.R.A., President, in the Chair. 

The attendance book was signed by 24 Fellows (including 11 
Members of the Council), 34 Associates (including 2 Members 
of the Council), 3 Licentiates (including 1 Member of the 
Council), 2 Retired Fellows, and a large number of visitors. 

The Minutes of the meeting held on 19 December 1927 
having been published in the JOURNAL, were taken as read, 
confirmed and signed as correct. 

The Hon. Secretary announced the decease of :— 

Houston : John Alfred Taylor, elected Fellow 1921. 

Birnstingl : Harry Joseph, elected Associate 1914. 

Rogers : Fergus Carstairs, M.B.E., transferred to Licen- 
tiateship 1925. 

Eade: William, elected Fellow 1881 and transferred to 
List of Retired Fellows 1912. 

Nash: Walter Hilton, elected Associate 1881, Fellow 
1894, and transferred to List of Retired Fellows 1920. 

Mr. Hilton Nash was Soane Medallist in 1875, and 

for the past 30 years was the Hon. Treasurer of the 
Architects’ Benevolent Society, having succeeded the 
late Mr. Arthur Cates in that office. 

And it was Resolved that the regrets of the Institute for their 
loss be entered on the Minutes, and that a message of sympathy 
and condolence be conveyed to their relatives. 

The following member attending for the first time since his 
election was formally admitted by the President : 

Mr. Vincent Collingwood Hunt [4.]. 

The Secretary announced that the Council had nominated 
for election to the various classes of membership the candidates 
whose names are published in this issue of the JOURNAL. 

The Secretary having read the Deed of Award of Prizes and 
Studentships made by the Council under the Common Seal, 
the sealed envelopes bearing the mottoes of the successful 
competitors were opened and the names disclosed. 

Mr. L. Sylvester Sullivan [F’.] read a review of the works 


submitted for the Prizes and Studentships 1927, and illustrated 


it by lantern slides. On the motion of Mr. H. M. Fletche 
Chairman of the Board of Architectural Education, seco: 
Mr. T. P. Bennett [F.], a vote of thanks was passed 
Sullivan by acclamation, and was briefly responded to. 

The proceedings closed at 9.45 p.m. 

ELECTION OF MEMBERS. 

Associates who are eligible and desirous of transferring 
to the Fellowship class are reminded that if they wish 
to take advantage of the election to take place on 4 June 
1928, they should send the necessary nomination forms 
to the Secretary R.I.B.A. not later than Saturday, 
17 March 1928 

LICENTIATES AND THE FELLOWSHIP. 

The attention of Licentiates is called to the provisions 
of Section IV, Clause 4 (6) and (c ii), of the Supplemental 
Charter of 1925.  Licentiates who are eligible and 
desirous of transferring to the Fellowship can obtaig 
full particulars on application to the Secretary R.1.B.A, 
stating the clause under which they propose to apply for 
nomination. 

ROOMS FOR ARBITRATIONS, ETC. 

Members requiring convenient accommodation fo 
Arbitrations, Conferences, Committees, Lectures (Lam 
tern if required) or other similar meetings, will find every 
facility available at the additional premises at 28 Bedford 
Square, W.C.1. Telephone: Museum 0942. Enquiries 
should be made of Mr. C. McArthur Butler [L.], who 
has charge of the arrangements. 

ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, AND SURVEYORS 
DEFENCE UNION, LIMITED. 

It would seem that the circular ‘‘ A” issued by the 
Defence Union containing information relating to if 
objects has conveyed to some members of the Institute 
the idea that the Union is an organisation formed outside 
of, and in some way in rivalry with, the R.I.B.A. Possibly 
this is due to the fact that the Union is a separate body ant 
that its offices are at 28 Bedford Square and not at Conduit 
Street. 

However this may be, the Council of the R.I.BA 
desires to remove any misapprehension and to state thi 
the Architects, Engineers and Surveyors Defence Union 
Limited, was formed under the auspices of and with thé 
sanction and support of the R.I.B.A., and has permissi¢ 
to indicate this in its circulars. 

The Council of the R.I.B.A. urges all eligible membef 
of the Institute who have not yet joined the Union tod 
so without delay and as a matter of course, not only! 
their professional interests, but with the object of estal 
lishing firmly a Defence organisation founded by membef 
of the Institute and carried on under the auspices of anf 
with the hearty support and approval of the Council. 

All communications relating to the Defence Uni 
should be addressed to 28 Bedford Square, Londe 
W.C.1, where accommodation has been placed ati 
disposal by the Council of the Institute. 
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